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J 
THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY AND CONTAGION 
ON THE PROPAGATION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


Tuberculosis is recognised to be an essentially chronic disease, 
but not absolutely fatal; many animals are affected with it 
during their whole life. If the morbific principle does not 
attack an organ essential to vegetative or animal existence, the 
animal may render all the services of one which is in a good 
state of health; it may produce calves, furnish milk, perform 
labour, and even become fat. If the centre of infection is very 
limited, encysted or isolated, calcified or cretified, the animal 
will enjoy relatively good health, and perform its functions as if 
perfectly well.* 

It is probably the same with the embryo as with young and 
adult animals: it may resist the action of the morbigenous cause, 
become developed, and even reach maturity, notwithstanding 
the presence of a centre of infection, which, however, remains 
circumscribed. This is more likely to happen if the infected 
organ is not very important, or the centre is encysted. 

The heredity of the silkworm disease, known as Pebrine, 
presents a certain analogy with that of Tuberculosis. In this 


* See a remarkable case by Jessen, in the “‘ Wochenschrift fiir Thierheil- 
kunde und Viehzucht,” 1872. 
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affection, the virus, in the form of a microscopic fungus, is also 
met with in the ova, where it arrives by way of the ovaries, 

The germinative faculty of many of the ova is destroyed by 
this fungus; but a certain number, though infected, become 
developed and produce silkworms, which may attain the chry- 
salid form, and even become perfect insects, growing new ova 
which the parasite soon infects. The selection and destruction 
of infected ova are the means employed to free sericiculture 
from this contagious affection. 

We may, then, admit that animals which were already infected, 
when in the state of ovum or fcetus, may not only live and 
develop but grow and multiply, and thus play a considerable 
part in the propagation of certain maladies. Some clinical facts 
support this view, and are favourable to the opinion as to the 
transmission of Tuberculosis from parents to offspring, or con- 
veyance of infection to the ovum or foetus. 

Konig,” a district veterinary surgeon, reports that he has, on 
several occasions, found on the stomach and omentum of calves, 
six to eight days old, small fleshy excrescences which (he 
states) become tubercles. Veterinary Surgeon Stirnimann f 
has sometimes noticed very young calves affected with Tuber- 
culosis. 

Adam,{ of Augsburg, relates an instance, from among many 
others, in which the lesions of the disease were observed in a calf 
which died a few hours after its birth, the cow being at the time 
affected with Tuberculosis. The cow was seven years of age, 
medium-sized, and examined soon after purchase. There was a 
frequent and difficult cough, friction sound heard on ausculta- 
tion of the thorax, with dulness on percussion, and general 
emaciation and hectic fever—all indications of the presence of 
Tuberculosis. Two days before, this cow had given birth to a 
very emaciated calf, weighing scarcely twenty-five pounds, and 
so weak that it could scarcely stand. The cow and calf having 
died in forty-eight hours, they were both examined fost- 
mortem. The carcase of the cow showed general anzmia ; on 


—-. Magazin fiir die Gesammte Thierheilkunde.” Jahrgang, 1853, 3tes 
+ “ Schweiz-Archiv fiir Thierheilkunde.” 1851, Band XI., s. 19. 
t “ Wochenschrift fiir Thie heilkunde und Viehzucht,” 1857, p. 53. 
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the serous membrane of the chest and lungs were the well- 
known excrescences from the size of a pea to that of a fowl’s 
egg, partly grey or yellow-tinted with red, fleshy in appearance 
and soft in consistency, partly yellow, solid, and cretaceous. 
The pulmonary parenchyma was studded with an infinite num- 
ber of variable-sized tubercles, some soft, others rather firm; a 
certain number had undergone caseous transformation, others 
calcareous infiltration. With the calf the muscles were, as in the 
cow, discoloured, flabby, and infiltrated with serosity ; all the 
tissues were anemic; the pericardium contained about 100 
grammes of yellowish transparent fluid, and on the peritoneum, 
in the vicinity of the right kidney, were five pale-red and soft 
excrescences, the volume of which varied from that of a bean to 
that of a hen’s egg. Adam adds: “Although it is very rare 
that Tuberculosis commences during fcetal life, yet it is notori- 
ous that a tuberculous cow transmits to its descendants a pre- 
disposition to the disease. The above fact is a fresh proof of 
the transmissibility of this malady, and should be a caution to 
breeders to be very circumspect in the selection of breeding 
stock.” 

The following facts are also offered in support of the heredity 
of Tuberculosis :— 

In the Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht (vol. 
xxii., No. 20), it is mentioned that a tuberculous calf was found 
in the abattoir of Nuremburg in 1878 ; and in the same journal 
for 1878 (No. 6), and 1881 (No. 13), it is reported that five 
tuberculous calves were killed at the Augsburg abattoir. 

On March 27th, 1880, District Veterinary Surgeon Butscher, 
of Bruck (Upper Bavaria), showed the tuberculous lungs of a 
sucking calf at one of the meetings of the Munich Veterinary 
Association. 

Virchow mentions the existence of Tuberculosis lesions in the 
ovary and Fallopian tubes of a calf. 

Semmer relates five cases of pulmonary Tuberculosis he met 
with in foetuses of cattle. In the first of these cases, he remarked 
several small nodules in the lungs of a three-months embryo, 
aborted by a tuberculous cow. These nodules consisted of ag- 
gregations of spherical and fusiform cells, with filamentous 
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ramifications. The second case was that of a six-months’ 
foetus, also aborted by a tuberculous cow; in this foetus the 
lungs showed numerous white points or nodules, some the size 
of a pin’s head. These had the appearance of round-celled sar- 
comata, the cells in some places being so matted that the con- 
nective tissue appeared to be completely absent ; these masses 
of cells might be considered as the point of departure of a 
tubercular formation. The third case was a foetus of eight 
months, from a tuberculous cow; the lungs contained isolated 
nodules larger than in the two preceding cases, though analo- 
gous tothem in structure. The two last cases were new-born 
calves from diseased cows; their lungs were full of nodules of 
various sizes and in different degrees of formation, some being 
in the earlier stages and others already caseified or calcified. In 
terminating his report, Semmer says :—“ These five cases suffi- 
ciently prove that Tuberculosis may be developed during the 
embryonic period, and that it is readily transmitted through 
heredity.” ; 

Jessen found the lungs of an aborted bovine foetus, three 
months old, full of recent tubercles. 

At the eighteenth general assembly of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden Veterinary Association, held at Fribourg in 1882, Fischer 
of Wolfach mentions the fact of a heifer, a bull, and a calf, six- 
teen days old, all standing in a stable at Birkendorf, and the 
produce of a tuberculous cow; the three were attacked by this 
disease, the lesions of which were found in the mother. Fischer 
made special mention of the calf’s lungs containing a mass of 
grey and yellow miliary tubercles. 

Miiller* bought a calf derived from a tuberculous cow, which 
on being slaughtered, showed the lesions of Tuberculosis; more 
especially were they located on the serous membranes, and in 
the form of disseminated tubercles in the lungs. The calf was 
kept for two months at the Vienna Veterinary School, and fed on 
healthy milk ; it was then killed. At the autopsy, Korzil found 
on the costal pieura several nodules the size of a grain of millet 
to that of a hemp-seed ; these were white and soft. Similar 

* “ Oesterreichische Vierteljahresschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Veteriniir- 


kunde,” 1879, p. 64. 
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nodosities were also found on the pulmonary pleura ; the bronchial 
glands were increased in size, generally consistent in texture, and 
when cut a small quantity of fluid escaped, while the cut 
surface was greyish-white in colour. The parietal pericardium 
was covered with excrescences, and the great omentum contained 
tubercles. It was the same with the mesenteric as with the 
bronchial glands, they being tumefied and in several places 
transformed into a whitish-yellow caseiform mass. In the paren- 
chyma of the liver were caseous nodules, and the lymphatic 
glands, greatly increased in volume, had undergone caseous 
degeneration. The spleen was tumefied and full of tubercles. 
A microscopical examination left no doubt as to the tuberculous 
nature of all these pathological lesions. 

Miiller concluded, from all these facts: 1st, That this disease 
is Tuberculosis ; 2nd, That it is transmitted from mother to pro- 
geny, and that the latter from the moment of birth may possess. 
not only the predisposition, but even present the patent lesions 
of the malady. 

A remarkable case, proving the transmission of the disease 
from the male parent to progeny, is published by Zippelius.* A 
stock-breeder, who for more than twelve years had not witnessed 
a case of Pneumonia among his cattle, purchased a bull in the 
Simmenthal, and put it to ten of his cows. The bull was found 
to be affected with Tuberculosis, and for this reason was killed. 
All the calves of the ten cows which had been put to this bull, and 
which could be kept under observation, had eventually to be 
slaughtered because of this affection. The first symptoms of 
the disease in the calves were manifested when they passed to 
adult age. 

Farther proofs of the heredity of Tuberculosis may be found 
in the writings of various veterinary authorities, and especially 
in those of Chauveau,t Konig and Eberhardt,} Adam and Ott,§ 
Kohler and Hetjemeier,|| Esser, Kiihnert, Hagen, Ulrich 


* “© Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht,” 1876. 

+ “Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire,” 1873, p. 979. 

t “ Magazin von Garlt und Hertwig,” Band XIX., XXXIX. 

§ “ Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde,” Band XX., s. 38; XXI., s. 61; 
XXII., ss. 41, 265 ; XXV., s. 107. 

|| “ Repertorium fiir Theirheilkunde,” 1846, s. 197 ; 1857, s. 151. 
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Schanz,* Rychner, ft Scholtz, Réttinger, Kolb, Fischback,t 
Semmer,§ etc. 

In the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thicrmedicin und Vergleichende 
Pathologie (1V., 289), Goring remarks that in nearly all the reports 
for the year 1877, the veterinary surgeons in Bavaria concluded, 
almost without reserve, that in the 123 cases of Tuberculosis 
reported hereditary transmission was in operation, transmission 
being more especially marked on the side of the cow; though in 
43 cases it appeared to have been transmitted by the male parent. 
It would also appear, according to these reporters, that all the 
animals attacked which had not reached three years of age, had 
acquired the disease by heredity, this number being twelve per 
cent. of those affected. In 1878, the number of cases reported 
by these veterinary surgeons as possibly due to heredity through 
the mother, was twenty-three. 

Gerlach || thought that heredity had so much influence in this 
propagation of Tuberculosis, that it was sufficient to have a few 
tuberculous bulls ina herd to infect the whole, if in-and-in breed- 
ing was therule. Johne{ is entirely in accord with Gerlach, and 
the numerous observations given by him prove that there can 
be no doubt as to the fact. 

It is only rarely that we meet in veterinary literature with the 
history of cases of Tuberculosis, which are maintained through 
a long series of successive generations in the animals of one and the 
same family ; though, nevertheless, transmission from individual 
to individual in the same genealogical line is a fact which cannot 
be ignored by veterinary surgeons and agriculturists. 

It will suffice at present to cite a fact reported by Fischer, of 
Wolfach, at the Veterinary Assembly held at Fribourg in 1882. 
In his district there was a stable, all the cattle in which were 
descended from a tuberculous cow; these were two cows of the 
first generation, two cows of the second, and a heifer of the third ; 

* “ Mittheilungen aus der Thierarz.” Praxis in Prusse. Band VIII., s. 
182; XV., s. 81. 

+ “ Encyclopédie,” 1837. 

t “ Mittheilung. au der Thierdrz Praxis im Preuss.” Band II., ss. 1o1, 
103; VI.,s. 13. 

§ ‘‘ Oesterr. Vierteljahr. f. Wissen. Thierheilkunde.” Band IX., s. to. 


|| “ Fleischkost des Menschen,” 1875, p. 52. 
“I “ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin,” 1883, p. 77. 
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and all these had to be killed in the course of the five last years, 
because of being affected with Tuberculosis. 

The fact that Tuberculosis has not been generally observed in 
animals descended from tuberculous parents, except atanadvanced 
age, and after they, themselves, have brought forth young, has 
given rise to two different opinions. According to the first of 
these, already alluded to, there are found among the animals 
already infected before birth, a certain number in which the 
primary focus of infection remains localised, or at any rate momen- 
tarily arrested in its development, at the same time that the 
morbid process is confined to organs the least important to the 
maintenance of life. In such cases it often happens that cattle 
are killed because of some quite different disease from Pulmonary 
Phthisis, or that they die from the latter malady at a later period ; 
and it is only at the autopsy that the lesions of Tuberculosis are 
discovered. If death has been due to this disease, it is because 
it has gradually invaded one or more important organs, or had 
suddenly disturbed or altogether suspended the function of one 
or several of these. 

The second opinion, which is older and more universal than 
the other, is to the effect that animals descended from tuberculous 
parents, inherit a special predisposition to the disease. In human 
medicine an analogous, if not identical opinion has been enter- 
tained from the earliest times up to the present day. This is 
shown in the following remark by Morton :*—*“ Dispositio etiam 
hereditaria sepe scpius Phthisin pulmonarem infert, cum omni- 
bus sit satis notum, natos a Phthisicis Parentibus in eundem 
morbum esse proclives.” 

And Home + describes the characteristic signs of this pre- 
disposition in these terms :—“ Huic morbo maxime obnoxia est 
actas inter vigesimum et trigesimum annum et forma, que gaudet 
humeris alatis, collo longo teneraque, statura procera et molli 
musculorum compage.” 

Is there a special predisposition to Tuberculosis among animals, 


* “Opera Medica.” Editio ult. emendatior. Amstelodami, 1698. Lib. II., 
cap. i., p. 36. : 

f Principia Medicinz.” Third edition. Amsterdam, 1764. Section IX, 
Pp. 133. 
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and do they exhibit analogous pathognomonic signs to those here 
described ? 

It is undeniable that the majority of the descendants of 
tuberculous animals have the neck long and slender, chest 
narrow, sides flat, shoulders thin and fleshless, and that they are 
“leggy” and their muscles small.* But it is also none the less 
true that among tuberculous animals there are cows and oxen 
full of vigour, well formed, and attaining considerable weight, 
just as there are among them fat beasts whose exterior would 
not betray their phthisical condition. 

These facts have their analogues in the history of human 
Tuberculosis ; and it is, indeed, astonishing that in the presence 
of this evidence the existence of a predisposition to, as well as 
the hereditary transmission of, the malady should not have been 
accepted without discussion. 

Among the adversaries of the old opinion relative to the 
predisposition to Tuberculosis, we may mention, as one of the 
most ardent, the illustrious Professor Cohnheim,+ who maintains 
that man is no more predisposed to it than he is to Syphilis ; 
that the hectic state is not the lot of the predisposed, but that of 
the individual already diseased ; that the effect of the malady is 
confounded with an imaginary hypothetical cause ; and that, 
finally, those only are tuberculous into whose bodies the tuber- 
culous virus, received from without, has infiltrated and exercises 
its morbific action. 

Cohnheim’s opinion has, up to a certain point, its razson 
@ étre, so far as mankind is concerned, the predisposition to Tuber- 
culosis, inherent in the human species, being beyond doubt, and 
the belief in individual predisposition to this disease having 
become too deep-rooted and too generally spread. His asser- 
tion with regard to contagion is otherwise justifiable, and should 


* “There can scarcely exist a doubt as to its being hereditary ; this con- 
stitutional taint being remarked in different breeds, as associated with a 
particular physical conformation and temperament. Sex would also appear 
to be a predisposing feature in its production, cows being by far the most 
frequently affected. Animals of a lymphatic or nervo-lymphatic tempera- 
ment, attenuated figure, long limbs and narrow chest, are apparently those 
most liable to be attacked, or to produce stock which will be phthisical.”— 
Fleming, “Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police,” vol. ii., p. 369. 

t “Die Tuberculose vom Standpunkte de Infektionslehre.” Berlin, 1880. 
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change from indifference to circumspection those who believed 
themselves altogether exempt from all predisposition ; while, on 
the other hand, it will allay the fears of those who suspected the 
existence of this predisposition in themselves. 

According to the opinion of the illustrious professor, it ought 
to be admitted in every case that no person—not even those who 
are said to be predisposed—can become tuberculous without having 
been in contact with the special morbigenous agent of Tuberculosis. 

Cohnheim’s views are not without value to the veterinary 
surgeon, although, looking at the results of experiments accumu- 
lated up to the present time, they cannot be accepted to their 
full extent. 

In appreciating the facts of which we are cognisant, even in 
leaving out of account the existence and the hereditary trans- 
missibility of the general predisposition to this disease, which is 
incontestable in the case of cattle, pigs, and rabbits, the cause 
being found in the abundance of connective tissue in them; we 
are struck with the circumstance, that the majority of tuberculous 
animals furnished by a determinate population is composed of 
those which are related by ties of consanguinity. Compared with 
these, the number of victims the disease makes among cattle not 
related in this way is inconsiderable. 

If it is desired to absolutely deny the infection of consan- 
guineous animals during intra-uterine life, as well as that which 
we believe takes place through the medium of the udder, in 
order to explain the greater frequency of the malady among 
animals of the same family, the circumstance that these are much 
more frequently in contact with each other than with other 
animals should be invoked, or thetr greater receptivity for the 
tubercular virus should be mecognised. 

It cannot be denied that the number of victims to Tuberculosis 
increases with the improvement in, or specialization of, the breeds 
of the domesticated animals. The complaints so often heard 
among the breeders of pure stock, because of the considerable 
losses Scrofula and Tuberculosis occasion among these animals, 
support the opinion which attributes to hereditary transmission 
a notable ré/e in the production of these maladies. It is 
more particularly the breeders of pure-bred pigs—races improved 
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by the introduction of eastern breeds, which have such a marked 
predisposition to obesity—who complain of the losses caused by 
scrofulous affections. And does not Tuberculosis also make 
considerable ravages among certain of the most important strains 
of the Durham breed of cattle? Note the fact of a cow of this 
breed, four or five years old, being sold for £2,400 to go to 
America, where it died of this malady a few days after its arrival. 
And do not the breeding stock bought in Devonshire for the 
imperial cow-sheds in Auvergne propagate the Tuberculosis in 
that fair domain ?* 

The great receptivity for morbigenous agents which is observed 
so frequently in high-bred animals, and which might be almost 
considered as one of their typical characteristics, is noted not 
only in the bovine and porcine species, but also in sheep and 
horses, as well as nearly always and everywhere among cultivated 
plants. This strong tendency among high-bred animals to con- 
tract disease, will ultimately fix a limit to those special varieties 
produced by in-and-in breeding. 

With regard to Tuberculosis, we may specially consider, as 
causes inherent to the development of the predisposition, the 
ever-increasing mass of connective tissue in these improved and 
improving breeds of cattle and pigs, more and more specialized 
for the production of milk and fat. That extreme specialization— 
that exaggerated activity of the vegetative life in the absence 
of proportionate muscular exertion,—that fatty and gelatinoid 
degeneration which is met with in most of the tissues of these 
animals—does it not remind one of hot-house plants? This 
specialization, this kind of Ayferculture once acquired, is, like 
every other character, susceptible of being transmitted by way of 
heredity. 

Although it may not be essential to maintain in all its integ- 
rity the principle enunciated by Virchow, so far as infectious 
diseases, and especially Tuberculosis, are concerned, “that by 


* “A number of the South Devon breed of cattle were imported to the 
experimental dairy-farm of Saint-Angeau, in Auvergne ;. . . but all these, as 
wellas their progeny (a cross with the A uverguates), were gradually swept off by 
Phthisis..... So numerous were the cases of Tuberculosis occurring among 
these animals, that local observers believed the disease to be contagious.”— 
Fleming, “ Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police,” vol. ii., p. 730. 
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hereditary transmission is not to be understood the transmission 
of the disease itself, but the predisposition to it, a predisposition 
which does not give place to the morbid disturbance except 
under the influence of certain external causes, or under the action 
of certain organic conditions brought about by the regular or 
irregular evolution of vital phenomena (periods of evolution),” 
yet we cannot reject either the idea of the existence, or that 
of the hereditary transmission of a predisposition. 

From the preceding observations it follows— 

Firstly—That heredity is not without influence on the propa- 
gation of Tuberculosis ; 

Secondly—That this disease is transmitted by the male as well 
as by the female parent ; 

Thirdly—That the transmission of the morbific principle to 
the ovum or foetus in process of development, is a cause of 
sterility in parents, and frequently occasions abortions or prema- 
ture births ; 

Fourthly—That a foetus infected with Tuberculosis only rarely 
attains complete maturity, and only infrequently is born in a state 
of normal viability ; 

Fifthly—That, notwithstanding these facts, the possible birth 
(perhaps even a great number of births) of tuberculous descend- 
ants which may develop and multiply the same as those derived 

rom perfectly healthy ancestors, and without any predisposition, 
cannot be denied ; 

Sixthly—That tuberculous parents may transit to their progeny 
a predisposition to Tuberculosis. 


SECOND QUESTION. 


What ts the influence of contagion on the propagation of 
Tuberculosis ? 


This question has been, if viewed aright, affirmatively solved 
in the preceding chapter, for we have furnished proof of the 
hereditary transmission of Tuberculosis ; this transmission being 
nothing more than the infection of the ovum or foetus through 
the medium of the parents, the reality of the infectant action of 
the disease has already been demonstrated, as well as its trans- 
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missibility from one individual to another in the special case of 
ascendant or descendant. 

As there is, however, a difference between the transmission of 
a disease from the producing animal to the product, on the one 
hand, and from one individual to another simultaneously existing, 
on the other hand, we are compelled to draw a distinction between 
hereditary transmission and contagion, properly speaking ; and 
we cannot forbear from treating, in a special manner, of the con- 
veyance of this disease through actual contact, that is from one 
animal to another, both existing at the same time, and enjoying 
life essentially independent of each other. 

The contagiousness of Tuberculosis has been admitted from 
very remote times, as will appear from some quotations we are 
about to give ; but it should be remarked that the number of 
those who have questioned this contagiousness, or who have 
denied its existence, is greater than those who have professed 
themselves believers in its communicability. 

Dr. Ruhling, who occupied himself with this disease in the 
general utility dissertations of Gottingen (Gemeinniitzige Abhand- 
lungen), published in 1774, says, “ The disease is also trans- 
mitted to other healthy animals, the transmission taking place 
by the contact of those which stand beside each other in the 
stable and reciprocally lick each other, or inspire the air which 
has passed from the lungs of diseased animals. Frequenting 
the same pastures may equally suffice for this transmission.” 

The following is a very significant passage, extracted from 
the fourth part of Krunitz’ Encyclopedia (Berlin, 1787, page 
180) :—“ Besides, the heifers exhibit an ardent desire to copulate, 
and, which is remarkable, scarcely are they pregnant than they 
abort. In opening cattle which have been slaughtered, the first 
stomach, kidneys, and surface of the lungs are found covered 
with pustules similar to dried mulberries, or suppurating.” 

Fromage de Feugre* says, “ The veterinary surgeons (/es 
hommes de l'art) are agreed that this malady is not contagious, 
although some cattle-owners think differently.” 

Huzard,ft who, in the last ten years of the past century, had 


* “Dictionnaire de Rozier,” Tome V., page 336; article, “ Phtisis.” 
+ “Instructions Vétérinaire.” 
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observed Tuberculosis among the milch cows in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, declared that many veterinary surgeons considered 
the disease to be contagious, and that certain physicians believed 
human Phthisis to be also communicable. 

Spinola* mentions, among the causes of Tuberculosis, contagion 
as a possible cause. 

Cruzelt categorically declares that this malady is contagious. 
“Much has been said as to the danger there is, so far as the 
health of animals is concerned, in keeping them in low, small, 
and badly-ventilated stables, but all has not been said in this 
respect with regard to Tubercular Phthisis. If there is in a low, 
narrow stable, containing several milch cows, only one affected 
with this disease, and if it has tubercles either in process of 
ulceration or suppuration, the air expired by it is remarkably 
fcetid ; and if this foetid air is respired immediately by another 
cow, it will convey the tubercular infection into its healthy lungs. 

In this way the tubercular affection is communicated by 
the expired air; the facts in support of this assertion are nume- 
rous, and veterinary surgeons practising in the country may 
collect others almost daily.” 

“ The following is a circumstance to which I would particularly 
call attention. Two working cows or oxen live in the same 
shed, and eat their food from the same rack or manger; lying 
in the same stable, they respire nose to nose. One is perfectly 
healthy, apparently ; the other is in as good condition and as 
vigorous, but it coughs from time to time, and its breath is 
foetid. It is soon noticed that the animal which did not cough 
does not eat so heartily... . Phthisis pursues its ordinary 
course in the first which has been attacked, and its comrade, 
only emaciated at the commencement, is at length affected by the 
disease. If after this we do not desire to recognise in such a case 
the results of contagion, we may attribute them to cohabitation, 
to infection, or anything else we choose, but we cannot suppress 
the fact, or fail to see it very often reproduced in the circum- 


* “Handbuch der Speciellen Pathologie und Therapie fiir Thierarzte,”’ 
Band II. Berlin, 1858. 

+ “Traité Pratique des Maladies de ’Esptce Bovine,” Paris, 1869, pp. 
232, 244. 
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stances I have mentioned.” And in another place he adds, “I 
only ask, before adopting the opinion I have just given, that the 
veterinary surgeon or farmer bestows attention on what passes 
in every stable where a number of oxen or cows are collected, 
and that he observes without prejudice; for this opinion I have 
only acquired by observation.” 

Two years before the above was published, Lafosse * wrote : 
“ Now-a-days medical men, in imitation of Morgagni, begin to 
believe in the contagiousness of Phthisis. The facts published 
by Villemin appear favourable to this opinion, towards which 
our colleague, Dupont, of Bordeaux, has inclined for several 
years. This is a question which merits all the attention of ob- 
servers and experimenters.” 

In Switzerland, Zangger + had, in 1859, declared that Tuber- 
cular Phthisis was a contagious malady in cattle. 

But enough of citations ; let us pass to facts.t 

The transmission of Tuberculosis may take place in different 
ways. The morbific principle may arrive in the organism by the 
respiratory or the digestive tract ; the inspired air, the food, or the 
drink may be the medium ; and the contagium may also be trans- 
planted by means of the generative organs (through copulation), or 
by accidental means, as by accidental or intentional wounds. 

As animals live together, eat out of the same manger or from 
the same rack, we cannot, in the case of cohabitation, determine 
in a precise manner the part which the air and that which the 
forage plays in this infection. It is impossible to admit that, 
as a general rule, the animals whose respiratory organs are 
especially attacked have been infected by the respired air, or 
that those whose digestive organs are more particularly affected 
have been contaminated by food or water. In fact, the infective 
matter arriving in the pharynx with the food may well produce 
infection, and perhaps even much more readily, in the respira- 
tory organs of the thoracic cavity than in the digestive organs 
of the abdomen. 


* “Pathologie Vétérinaire,” vol. i., p. 646. 

+ “Vergl. Schweiz. Archiv,” Band XV., Heft 3, seite 265. 

t The evidence in favour of the contagiousness of Tuberculosis in cattle is 
abundant and strong. I have given some facts in my paper on this disease, 
published in the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for October 
1874. Others will be found in the VETERINARY JOURNAL.—G. F. 
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It is not, on the other hand, so easy to separate the causes of 
transmission of the contagion due to the act of coition, from 
those which are the consequence of other causes of cohabitation, 
if it happens that the bull and cows used for reproduction occupy 
the same stable. 

The facts relating to contamination which we are about to 
consider belong to the conditions of cohabitation. In bringing 
them together, we have paid no attention to the preponderating 
part which may have been played by the inspired air, the forage, 
or the conditions relating to coition. 

Stahl,* district veterinary surgeon of Waldkirch, duchy of 
Baden, has witnessed Tuberculosis develop in five bulls in one 
stable, and which were kept for the service of a commune. 
These bulls were not related in any way by parentage. Stahl 
attributes the outbreak of the disease to the purchase of a 
tuberculous bull which, by its presence, infected the others. 

Rennerf reports the following fact :—‘“ A pregnant cow, newly 
purchased, was placed beside a tuberculous cow. The calf 
produced by the former was apparently healthy at birth, but 
five or six weeks afterwards it was attacked by shiverings, fever, 
fits of coughing, and great dyspnoea. The tuberculous cow was 
killed ; soon after the calf showed evident symptoms of Tuber- 
culosis, and the same disease was manifested in two other cows 
which stood near the sick one, and which had not had any 
parental relationship with the others affected.” 

District veterinary surgeon Fischer, of Wolfach, at the 
eighteenth reunion of the Baden Veterinary Society at Fribourg, 
in 1882, gives the following facts :—“ In a stable at Birkendorf 
Tuberculosis prevailed for two years, not only among the animals 
descended from a tuberculous cow, but also in three heifers 
placed beside the one first attacked, and which was derived from 
a perfectly healthy cow. The deaths were so frequent that it 
was feared that Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia was the cause, 
and sanitary police measures were already adopted as for that 
scourge. Ina stable at Einbach the carcase of a cow was sold 
for food, which the inspector had declared was tuberculous. This 


* Lydtin, “ Mittheilungen iiber das Badische Veterinarwesen,” 1874-80. 
+ © Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht,” 1876. 
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animal had been bred from a healthy cow which, when killed, 
was twenty-one years of age. At the same time there were in 
the same stable two cows, derived from different mothers, which 
had the pulmonary cough characteristic of Tubercular Phthisis ; 
an ox, also, which had a cough at this time, was sold without a 
warranty.” 

Jamm,* veterinary surgeon of the arrondissement of Leerrach, 
has published the following observations, which we think worthy 
of notice :—In the territory of Tannenkirch there is a farm called 
Kaltherberg, let for three years to a farmer named Gugelmaier. 
An average of ten to a dozen cows, some heifers, and a bull are 
kept ; these animals are partly of the Schwyz and partly of the 
Simmenthal breed, and are all lodged in the same stable. Four 
years ago this farmer bought at Fribourg, where he sells his 
milk, a grey cow, which soon began to cough and become 
emaciated ; consequently it was killed, and it was then found to 
be affected with Tuberculosis—pleural and pulmonary—to a very 
high degree. Since the purchase of this cow, Gugelmaier has 
lost ten other cattle from this disease, being obliged to kill 
some and sell others. The following is the succession of losses 
in this farm :— 


1880. June. The first cow. | 1882. June. The sixth cow. 
” Sept. The second cow. | * July. The seventh cow. 
* Decem. Thethird cow. | ~ August. The eighth cow. 
1881. Sept. The fourth cow. am Sept. The ninth cow. 
1882, March. The fifth cow. 1883. January. The tenth cow. 





In another animal—a fat heifer sold to a butcher, when it was 
slaughtered there were found a small number of tubercles, 

In all these animals the disease commenced with a slight cough ; 
it did not last longer than three months. Pregnant cows generally 
began to cough towards the middle period of gestation; after 
calving the disease progressed rapidly. It may be added, as an 
interesting fact, that the farmer lost, a year ago, a grown-up son, 
who died of Tuberculosis, and that the farmer’s wife, for a 
long time suffering from Asthma, had been recently reported 
consumptive. 

Veterinary Surgeon Ross,f of Achern, reports an analogous 


* Lydtin, “ Thierarztliche Mittheilungen,” 1882, No. 7, p. 105. 
+ Lydtin’s “ Thierarztl. Mittheilungen.” 
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case in the following terms: “In the month of April, 1878, the 
place of first tenant having become vacant at Obersasbach, W. 
was called upon to act in this capacity. In order to utilise 
some land placed at his disposal, in his function of schoolmaster, 
and more especially to provide his family with milk, he bought 
some cows. In about four years he was compelled to give up 
farming, because of the continual losses he sustained among 
his cows. The first he bought in 1878, but in 1879 he sold it 
to a butcher. When slaughtered it was found to be tuberculous 
in the highest degree, so that its flesh could not be used as food. 
The second cow was bought on January 2nd, 1879, and lived 
for fifty-four days in the same stable with the first cow. It was 
sold to a butcher on December roth, 1880, who returned the car- 
case to the farmer, as it was tuberculous to an extreme degree. 
The third cow was purchased on August 11th, 1879, and coha- 
bited for four months with the preceding cow. It was soon 
killed because of Tuberculosis. A fourth cow, purchased on 
December 20th, 1880, remained with the third until April 30th, 
1881. It was sold on November 1oth, 1881, but the buyer re- 
turned it because of an intermittent cough. 

“ The first of these cows came from the stable of a neighbouring 
farmer, who latterly had, it was reported, often exchanged his 
cows for others, and was compelled to have a milch cow 
slaughtered, because of advanced Tuberculosis. The second 
cow had been reared by the vendor, and no diseased animals had 
been in his stables for ten years. The third cow was bought 
from a Jew dealer, and for several weeks after purchase did not 
cough. The fourth cow also came from an uncontaminated 
source. W.’s stables were excellent and well kept, and the cows 
were properly fed and cared for.” 

Similar observations have been published by Viseur,* Grad,t 
Zundel,t Haushalter,§ and Lentz, who observed an instance of 
the disease becoming epizootic in the locality in which he prac- 
tised, analogous to those instances reported by Huzard, Tessier, 


* “ Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire,” 1873, p. 881. 
t /bid. 1874, p. 94. 

| Lbtd, p. 93. 

§ “ Jahresberichte von Elsass Lothringen.” 


VOL. XVIII. N 
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and D’Arboval in various parts of France, as well as by the two 
Belgian veterinary surgeons, Remy* and Hugues.f 

With regard to the transmission of the disease by forage and 
water, several cases have already been alluded to, which nearly 
all occurred with young animals fed on milk from tuberculous 
cows. 

According to Jessen,t it is an established fact that calves fed 
on the milk of tuberculous cows, even although the affection is 
yet latent in them, perish in from six months to a year. 

Volkers relates facts which support the opinion of Jessen. 

Lehnert relates in his annual report on Veterinary Medicine 
in Saxony for 1846, that he made the autopsy of two pigs derived 
from healthy parents, and sold while young as sucking-pigs. 
Their new owner, whose cowsheds were infected with Tubercu- 
losis, fed them on unboiled milk from diseased cows. For four 
months they appeared to thrive well, but after that time they 
began to cough, became thin, and after six months he had to kill 
them. At the autopsy, exactly the same lesions were found as 
are noted in tuberculous cows. 

Bromley,§ of Lancaster, relates an analogous case. In opening 
the body of a calf that had died of Diarrhoea, Zippelius found 
tubercular ulcers in the intestines, disposed in circles, and tuber- 
cular lesions in the intestinal serous membranes. This calf was 
derived from a very tuberculous cow, which had suckled it, and 
which was subsequently killed because of the disease. 

Gerlach considers the infection of calves by milk as being, 
after heredity, the most important cause of the transmission of 
the disease. In fact, to the ingestion of the virus with the food 
and drink ought to be attributed the development of the disease 
in many cases of sucking calves and pigs which, born in perfect 
health, die victims of Tuberculosis. 

All the cases of Tuberculosis of the digestive organs, and 


* “Transmission de la Tuberculose Bovine par Cohabitation,” 1881. 

+ “De la transmissibiliié de lAction de certain produits morbides,” etc., 
1880. See also a very interesting and important communication in the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL, vol. i., p. 373, from Veterinary Surgeon Dewar, of 
Midmar, Aberdeenshire.—G. F. 

} “ Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht,” 1872, p. 346. 

§ Fleming : “ Tuberculosis,” p. 36; Wadley: ‘‘ The Four Bovine Scourges,” 
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particularly intestinal Tuberculosis, mentioned by Nicklas, Von 
Ow, and others, may probably be ascribed to infection by food 
and drink. 

Infection by the generative organs has not been clearly demon- 
strated ; though it is probable that it maytake place from the male 
to the female, and vice-versé. Zippeliusand Haarstick state they 
have observed instances in which this mode of transmission should 
be admitted. And a circumstance which appears to give reality 
to this mode of infection, is to be found in the fact that, although 
rarely, the sexual organs may alone be the seat of the lesions of 
this malady. Jessen* gives the case of a cow which had no other 
lesions than those found in the ovaries and Fallopian tubes; and 
Schlotterer, of Karlsruhe, found Tuberculosis of the testicle in 
several bulls. 

In certain cases, the transmission of the disease appears to have 
occurred through accidental inoculation. At Baden (the town in 
the Grand Duchy of that name), Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia 
broke out in a stable containing fourteen head of cattle. In 
one of these, slaughtered because of this disease, the lesions of 
Tuberculosis were recognised. At the request of the owner, ten 
cows apparently healthy were inoculated as a protective measure, 
the virus being obtained from the lungs of the slaughtered 
animal, these organs being perfectly free from Tuberculosis, and 
only showing the lesions of Pleuro-pneumonia in its first stage. 
Care was observed only totake the lymph that flowed spon- 
taneously from the lungs after they had been freed from blood, 
and this lymph was filtered and kept for twenty-four hours in a 
cool place before being used. A microscopical examination of 
it (without recourse to staining) did not reveal the presence of 
any organised elements. The ten cows were inoculated ; the 
inoculation tumours formed in five of them, on the third, eighth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days, and gradually increased in 
volume, while they were hard, hot, well-defined, and painful to 
the touch, the animals themselves being feverish. 

At the autopsy of these cows, which was made in from twenty- 
three days to two months after inoculation, none of the alterations 
characteristic of Pneumonia or tubercular Phthisis were found . 


* «¢ Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht,” 1872, p. 346. 
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except in one case, in which a few small yellow nodules were 
noted in the midst of a sclerous mass of interlobular connective 
tissue, about the size of an intant’s fist, in the anterior lobe of 
the right lung. The inoculation tumours consisted of fibrous 
tissue, in the form of white, tendinous-looking, interlaced bands, 
almost as dense as cartilage, the meshes containing a greyish- 
white amorphous kind of matter. The latter contained, in its 
turn, nodules either spherical or a little oblong, red, grey, or yellow 
in colour, hard to the touch, and about the size of millet-seed. 

The other five inoculated animals had no inoculation tumours, 
but after death exhibited very marked tubercular lesions of long 
standing, probably anterior to the inoculation operation. 

This observation was made by one of us (Lydtin), Medical 
Councillor Fuchs, of Karlsruhe, acting as assistant.* At the 
time when this observation was made (1868), we had already 
formulated the following questions :— 

“a, Should measures be adopted to prevent the propagation 
of Tuberculosis among cattle, this being an incurable and fatal 
contagious malady ; and what should these measures be ?” 

“%, Have the milk and flesh of tuberculous animals any in- 
fluence on the health of mankind, if consumed as food, and are 
they noxious? [f the latter, is their action general or specific ? 

“c, Is it necessary in the interests of human health to restrict, 
or eventually prohibit, the sale of these articles ? 

“d,. May the transmission of Tuberculosis be produced by 
vaccination, as well as by the lymph of Pleuro-pneumonia ?” 

Unfortunately, these questions were not, at that time, so 
thoroughly discussed as they deserved, and it is only now that 
they are attracting attention. ft 

Toussaint reports that a pig which he had inoculated with 
the lymph of a tuberculous cow, was found after death to be 
affected with generalised Tuberculosis. 


* See “Recucil de Médicine Vétérinaire,” 1868, p. 770 

+ In the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for October, 
1874, I published an article on this malady, urging attention to its importance 
in a sanitary and economical point of view, and especially with regard to the 
public health. But it evidently did not excite the attention of the medical 
profession in this country, which has only quite recently become alive to its 
grave importance.—G. F. 
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After having given the results of the clinical facts and 
observations known to us, we will pass to those afforded by 
experimental research. 

In 1864, Villemin, with a view to studying the infective action 
of human Tuberculosis, had recourse to those experimental and 
methodical researches which had already been pursued by 
Majendie, Kortum, Hebréard, Salmade, Lepelletier, Gootlad, 
Deygalliéres, Laénnec, Erdt, Buhl, Klenke, and others. 

The important experiments of Villemin produced a profound 
sensation in the profane, no less than in the scientific world. 
Published and republished on every side, their results are so well 
known that it would be a mere abuse of the time and patience 
of the Congress to allude to them in detail. It will suffice to 
state that, as a consequence of his experiments, the illustrious 
experimentalist came to the conclusion that Tuberculosis ts an 
infectious and specific malady, capable of being transmitted from 
man to animals, and from one animal to another. 

Gerlach, in Germany, and Chauveau, in France, had, at nearly 
the same time as Villemin, made experiments to demonstrate 
the transmissibility of the malady, by inoculating animals 
with the matter obtained from cattle affected with tubercular 
Phthisis. 

Similar experiments were also undertaken by the Veterina- 
rians Colin, Soujou, and Court-Paul, Giinther and Harms, 
Rivolta and Peroncito, Bagge, Bollinger, Kohne, Semmer, Biffi 
and Verga, Bouley, Peuch, Aufrecht, Toussaint, etc. 

The different experiments to which they had recourse, were 
made on animals of different species and under different 
conditions ; so that there was no need to wait for corroborative 
results. 

Some of the animals employed in these investigations 
exhibited a wonderful receptivity for the action of the inoculated 
matter ; others enjoyed an immunity inherent to their species or 
depending on their individual organisation ; while others may 
have been tuberculous before being submitted to experiment. 


(To be continued.) 
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TETANUS. 
BY W. R. DAVIS, M.R.C.V.S., DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


I WAS permitted in the Journal for October last to record a case 
of Tetanus, and now ask to be allowed to state my subsequent 
experience of that disease, as I am inclined to think it is some- 
what exceptional. 

On September 2oth, I was called to see a mare, the property 
of P. Luce, Esq. (member of the House of Keys), and I found 
her suffering from a punctured wound of the coronet ; a dose of 
physic was given, and other remedial measures taken, and she 
made rapid progress towards recovery. On the 4th of October, 
on calling to see her, I found her showing evident symptoms of 
Tetanus. I gave her 5vij. of aloes, put her in a dark loose- 
house, and returned home feeling somewhat anxious about her. 
I paid another visit about 11 p.m., to find my patient just dead. 
On October 15th, I was sent for by Mr. W. Waid, of Ballakill- 
martin, to see a two-year-old colt. The animal was standing 
with its neck rigid and protruded, and jaws locked. I gota 
sheep killed, and placed the skin on the colt’s back, and gave 
subcutaneously grij. of extract of Calabar bean every two hours, 
and towards morning (I stayed with my patient all night) one- 
grain doses of sulphate of atropia every three hours. At about 
11 o'clock on the 16th the colt died. Neither of these drugs 
seemed to have any effect in controlling the dreadful spasms 
which came on before death terminated the sufferings of the 
poor brute. On December 2nd, at the request of Mr. Taubman, 
Ballachrine, I went to his farm to see a cow. I found her 
slightly tympanitic, grinding her teeth ; pulse, 72 ; temperature, 
103°. I considered it a case of Indigestion, although there was 
something about the expression of the cow’s face that puzzled 
me: tears were flowing from the eyes, which were half closed ; 
at intervals she would give a sort of start and open her eyes 
widely. I attempted to administer a drench composed of zther, 
assafcetida, and bicarbonate of soda. I could only get her jaws 
a little way open, and I found her quite unable to swallow. In 
persisting in trying to administer the draught, she became 
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dreadfully tympanitic, breathed very heavily, and commenced to 
stagger. I therefore punctured the rumen ; this gave her imme- 
diate relief. I had her made up comfortably for the night ; and 
in thinking over the case afterwards, it occurred to me that the 
peculiar éxpression was the same that I had noticed in the cases 
of Tetanus I had seen. In brief, in going to the farm the next 
day, I found this a well-marked case of Tetanus, and in spite of 
subcutaneous injections of atropia, death took place on the 5th. 

On December 25th, P. Luce, Esq., again sent for me to see 
a mare, two-and-a-half years old, which was off her feed. ' She 
had a wound on the neck, caused by a rope with which she had 
been tied chafing her. The pulse was 48, artery very full; tem- 
perature, 104°; membrana nictitans protruded ; the jaws were 
too close to permit of a ball being given; injections were 
administered, much feces removed, and 3ij. doses of Scheele’s 
prussic acid, in water, were given by the mouth. On the 27th, 
the owner shot the mare to end her sufferings, as his experience 
of the former case led him to think that the end was approach- 
ing. 

On January 7th, Mr. Joseph Cubbon, of Kirby Farm, sent for 
me to see a colt one-and-a-half years old. I found this, too, a 
case of Tetanus: the jaws were closed, the whole body rigid, 
membrana nictitans protruded ; pulse, 50 ; temperature, 103°5° ; 
respiration not much disturbed. In this case, at the owner’s 
request, I had the back blistered. I administered half-grain doses 
of sulphate of atropia subcutaneously, and gave injections, per 
rectum, of 3ij. of Scheele’s prussic acid in 10 oz. of water. This 
case terminated fatally on the 9th. 

Thus I have been unfortunate enough to have in a few months 
six cases of Tetanus, all of them terminating fatally. If any of 
the readers of the Journal can suggest any remedies with which 
they have been successful, I should be glad to try them, as this 
malady seems to be particularly rife in this part of the country. 
I may add that none of these animals were slung, as the owners 
objected to the use of slings. 
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THE QUESTION OF SOUNDNESS IN HORSES.* 
BY A, G. ROSS, M.R.C.V.S,, LIVERPOOL, 


As a subject for discussion, I have chosen that of our pro- 
fessional differences as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
horses, I chose this subject premeditatedly, in order that from the 
views expressed by the members of this Society, we may be 
able to arrive at a common basis whereon to agree, and not be 
made subjects of ridicule by lawyers in courts of justice, on 
account of our differences of opinion. 

A matter of opinion is a matter of opinion ; a matter of fact is 
a matter of fact ; and facts are, according to a Scotch saying, 
“stubborn chiels and winna ding.” I hope the subject will 
lead to an expression of opinion which may result in benefit, 
not only to ourselves, but to the profession. 

Now, I hold that soundness or unsoundness is a matter of fact, 
not a question of opinion. Doctors differ, lawyers differ, and 
we may differ on questions as to the treatment of disease ; 
because, in my own experience, a remedy that proved thoroughly 
efficacious in one climate, and might almost be called a specific 
(for my part, I don’t believe in specifics), was valueless in another. 

I think, when called upon to say whether a horse is sound or 
unsound, we ought to be able to draw a hard-and-fast line, and 
say “Yes” or “ No.” 

I have had some experience in examining horses, from high- 
priced race-horses to £10 hacks, and I have always found that 
seldom two veterinary surgeons could be got to agree as to 
whether they were sound or not. 

Now, I consider that we, as professional men, should be able 
to say yes or no when asked if a horse is sound. As I before 
said, we may differ as to the treatment of disease, but when we 
come to a question of soundness I am altogether of the opposite 
opinion. I have been told that veterinary surgeons can be got 
to swear on one side that the horse is perfectly sound, and others 
can be got to swear that he is not. This is a state of things 
that ought not to exist, and so long as it does exist it can only 
tend to bring our profession into contempt. 


* A paper to be read at the Liverpool Veterinary Medical Association. 
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Some say that they would not reject a horse for a splint. 
Now, I can assure you that some of the most troublesome and 
incurable cases of lameness that I have been called upon to treat 
were splints. I heard a statement made in this room, and the 
words made use of were, “I passed a horse with sidebones, the 
price being right.” Now what have we to do with the price? If 
a person asks us whether a horse is worth the money (stating 
the sum) that he is about to purchase him for, let us by all means 
assist our client, and advise him to the best of our ability ; but, 
on the other hand, if any one asks us to examine a horse 
professionally, and give a certificate as to whether heis sound or 
unsound, let us state fearlessly as to whether we have discovered 
any abnormal growth or symptom of disease which would in any 
way, either presently or prospectively, interfere with perfect 
health. Having only promised to bring forward a subject for 
discussion, I leave the matter in your hands; having expressed 
my views I am prepared to support them, and I conclude by 
stating that our differences of opinion in this matter not only 
injure us in public estimation, but lower us in social status. 





INVESTIGATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS ON AN- 
THRAX AND OTHER DISEASES, MADE IN 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1883,IN THE DISTRICT 
OF SIALKOTE, PUNJAB, INDIA. 


BY OFFICIATING INSPECTING VETERINARY SURGEON (2ND 
CIRCLE, BENGAL) RICHARD POYSER, F.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


The carcases of all animals dying in these villages, as in all 
others, are thrown out, not buried, and consumed by natives of 
the Chumar caste, by dogs, jackals, and birds, by whom the 
flesh is certainly much more quickly disposed of than by burial ; 
and yet, to my inquiries, I failed to discover that any of these 
carrion-eaters suffer or die from the effect of such food. The 
bones are left, and are believed to be capable of infecting the 
herbage and earth, like the fluid and ingesta. I have, however, 
no proof. 
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The hides are almost always removed, many being cut up in 
the fresh or green state, and twisted into ropes for gencral use, 
including the tying up of cattie, making and repairing agricul- 
tural implements, gear, yokes, etc. Many are sent to the village 
tanneries, one of which I saw at Raspore, where the surrounding 
villages send hides to be tanned. Many are sent to the city in 
a fresh and dried condition for sale—they are seldom destroyed ; 
they are frequently given to the Chumars for the trouble of remov- 
ing them—a practice which must lead to much infection ; it may 
even induce Chumars to poison cattle, and has led to the felonious 
spread of fatal diseases, 

In February, 1883, at Gudarah, two oxen and one buffalo 
were actually slaughtered by Chumars during the night for the 
sake of the hides, which had, of course, been removed. Case 
pending trial, Legislation is urgently demanded on the whole 
subject of cattle diseases. 

The type of Anthrax, from what I can ascertain, generally 
affects the throat, fauces, neck, and chest, and is called “Gul-gotu” 
and “ Chundri,” and other terms in other parts. I saw no cases, 
and heard of no recoveries; attacks are said to commence sud- 
denly and terminate rapidly. Rinderpest, called “Wah,” or 
“Vah,” invariably proves fatal. I saw no cases during my in- 
spection, but it had been very prevalent. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease, called “ Mo-khur,” had been and is 
always more or less prevalent ; the natives know it is not of 
necessity fatal, but lose great numbers of cattle from want of 
treatment, simple nursing, and ordinary precaution. 

I have recorded many deaths from “ Hoven,” or stomachal 
distention ; from Mange, from want of treatment ; from Rabies, 
and from other known and unrecognisable causes, as well as a 
large number from age, debility, starvation, exposure, cold, 
neglect in general, cruelty, and overwork. 

The natives know nothing whatever of treating these diseases, 
and adopt none, neither do they apply any such precautions 
as isolation or segregation, but leave the healthy with the 
sick, as was the case where Foot-and-mouth Disease then 
existed. 

Owners are too apathetic and influenced by zsmet (fate) to 
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observe of themselves, and voluntarily, the most simple sanitary 
principles.* 

These matters require practically undertaking by an organised 
veterinary sanitary force or department, supported by legisla- 
tion. If thisis essential! in European countries, it is more urgently 
called for in India. 

I have long seen the futility of veterinary officers flying about 
the country reporting upon this and that, unsupported by legal 
power and the machinery to enforce it ; it is astonishing to my 
mind how officers can be found to undertake single-handedly such 
gigantic and impossible tasks, and still more astounding to see 
them continue in such unsatisfactory capacities, the results of 
the working of which, from their comparative infinitesimal dimen- 
sions, are more likely to bring discredit than credit on the 
veterinary profession. 

Without wishing, however, to discourage any government in 
even its very small efforts, or to disparage the abilities, zeal, or the 
quantity and quality of work accomplished by a veterinary 
officer when engaged—single-handed—in so good a service as 
the suppression and prevention of cattle diseases, I beg respect- 
fully to point out the fallacy of such proceeding—I was going 
to say, economy. 

What tangible and permanent influence can the sustained 
services of any one most energetic veterinary surgeon have over 
a vast tract of country like the Punjab, with its trillions of 
animals ? 

Backed by the Glanders and Farcy Act, his attendance at 
fairs, on Dik lines, and in any place where horses—and cattle 
also, especially if they be Government property—are collected, 
the value of his services are undeniably great ; but off the line of 
rail or macadamised road—that is, in the district where much of 
his work must lie—his influence can hardly be appreciable. 

Through Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon George Fleming, 


* I do not much believe in their caring to be helped, if such occasions give 
them trouble and a trifling current or immediate outlay. Do everything for 
the native farmer, ask him for nothing to detray expenses of isolating, 
nursing, treatment in general, and the spread of disease, save his cattle, and 
look not for a mark of gratitude in his face. On the contrary, he would 
think he had been treated oppressively—what he would call “ zuburdusti-se.” 
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A.V.D., War Office (now Dr. Fleming, P.V.S., British Forces), 
a high authority on epizootic cattle diseases, the great prevalence 
of, and immense losses which these diseases cause, the heavy 
drain there is in a poor agricultural country, the inade- 
quacy of the existing veterinary European officers to cope with 
such a state of things, have been brought to the notice of Lord 
Hartington, who, in a despatch, dated India Office, London, 
20th April, 1882, to His Excellency the Governor-General of 
India in Council, says :-— 

Para. 2. “It appears to me that the present time is fitting to 
call the attention of your Excellency’s Government to the sub- 
ject, than which none deserves the earlier or more careful consi- 
deration of the Agricultural Department now being organised, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Famine Com- 
mission, in the several provinces, as well as in your Secretariat.” 

Para. 5. “I now request that your Excellency will take the 
important questions of the prevalence of epidemic cattle diseases, 
and of the possibility of diminishing them, into your early and 
careful consideration. 

“And I desire to be informed after such investigation and 
reference to the Local Governments as may be requisite, what 
steps have as yet been taken, and what steps it is proposed to 
take to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
of 1869.” 

With a view to legislation, Veterinary Surgeons Queripel and 
Nunn have, in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for February and 
March, 1883, published some valuable notes on cattle diseases 
in the Punjab, sketching a plan for conducting the duties of a 
Civil Veterinary Department in India, and giving a draft of a 
short Act for preventing the spread of cattle diseases in that 
province, which Act, in 1881, the late Lieutenant-Governor did 
not approve of, thinking the time had not arrived for legislation. 
They say that “One veterinary officer would be required for 
each province at the onset, and as people became more en- 
lightened, and more stringent measures could be adopted, it 
would be necessary to appoint a second one, if immunity from 
contagious diseases is desired.” 

I must demur to this statement. The higher quoted number 
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of officers would be totally incompetent to accomplish a tithe of 
the work creditably and satisfactorily to themselves and their 
employers. I speak from practical experience afforded by my 
recent inspections. 

The amount of work a well-organised and educated native subor- 
dinate staff, under European professional direction, could perform 
—the enormity and importance of that work, the distances to be 
got over, the difficulty and sometimes the impracticability of 
moving from village to village, the fearful heat that would have 
to be endured, the necessary halts, the results likely to accrue 
from being undermanned and overtaxed, from malarious 
climates, from sickness, etc., are questions deserving the most 
serious consideration. 

Whatever the decision of the Government may be when the 
subject is earnestly taken up, it will be as well to look it straight 
in the face whilst there is time, and from a practical point of 
view. 

Though I cannot regard the aim and object of small begin- 
nings with contempt, or even indifference, provided they are 
exercised within a reasonable and sub-human sphere of action, 
it is a fact that the single district of Sialkote would beas much 
as—probably more than—one veterinary surgeon could execu- 
tively supervise and manage, with the aid of a competent native 
staff. 

He must be localised to be of any real service, have his means 
of locomotion always at hand to act at a moment’s notice on his 
own responsibility, and stand in the same relation to his duty 
as a district superintendent of police stands to his. The veteri- 
nary organisation should have a not dissimilar construction to 
that of the police. In fact, almost every district should have its 
one or two veterinary surgeons, according to its size and the 
number of its cattle. But unless backed by law success can 
hardly be hoped for. 

Now, these remarks will not be held irrelevant to the subject 
in hand. I have made them bearing in mind the gravity of the 
position, the welfare of the state and country, of its agriculture 
and commerce, and of the veterinary profession ; and I have not 
lost sight of the fact that the Indian Army is, to a great extent, 
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dependent upon healthy cattle, within and without its own 
borders, for its transport and maintenance. 

The chief deductions to be made from my investigations are 
that Anthrax is very prevalent ; that the infection is presumed 
to be more or less present throughout the parts visited, and 
only awaits some exciting cause, and the contact of a suitable 
organism, to bring it into active operation with the fatal results 
known; that so long as Anthrax prevails amongst the animals 
of the district, there would appear to be only one line of action 
to pursue, with regard to the horses in Sialkote cantonments, 
until immunity from the disease can be conferred upon them, by 
inoculation, or some other preventive ; and that is to prohibit 
the use of grass forage brought in from unknown places, to esta- 
blish and maintain rukh-lands, selected for their freedom, if 
possible, from the taint of Anthrax, as well as for their suita- 
bility of position, the good quality of their forage grasses and 
the facility of bringing in the forage, to protect these sites from 
ever being used as grazing lands for cattle ; to convert the crops 
into hay at a season that would ensure this being well done, 
before the grass had become desiccated and the seeds lost ; to 
restore to the soil, by manuring, that which it was constantly 
losing, and to improve its grass and herbage growth by sowing 
suitable seeds, and to feed exclusively on forage derived from 
this source. 

As to the impracticability of all this, there may be a good 
deal to say, and after all we may not be sure that infection may 
not be brought in with the graiz forage. The same observa- 
tions may apply to root (carrot) crops, or to green barley, which 
are now and then substituted for the bran or grain ration. 

Altogether the subject is a difficult one to handle in a manner 
which shall be considered satisfactory and closed to argument. 
We are in want of more facts and proofs and fewer speculations. 
But I have given it my best attention, so far as the means at 
hand have allowed. 

I am glad to note that during and since the last outbreak of 
Anthrax, cremation instead of burial was and has been adopted, 
and that so far as our share against the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of the disease is concerned, much has thereby been done. 
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Further, a crematory or cinerator will be constructed as soon as 
satisfactory plans can be obtained, and that a metal fluid proof 
cart (of my own invention) for the conveyance of Anthrax car- 
cases to the crematory will be made, if approved of by supreme 
authority, , 

In conclusion, I would recommend that all places in which it 
is known that Anthrax carcases have been buried should be 
fenced in, and that no crops be permitted to be grown thereon, 
or cut, or grazed off them. ; 


Result of the Experiment referred to. 


Anxious to obtain positive results, I instituted an experiment 
and conducted it as long as possible, to test M. Pasteur’s 
theory—or to verify in India what he publishes as fact in 
France—relative to the inception of the bacillus of Anthrax 
through the medium of grass or herbage eaten off the surfaces of 
graves containing anthracoid carcases. 

I was extremely hopeful that Anthrax would be produced, 
firmly believing what Pasteur seems to have proved beyond all 
question. But though my experiment gave only negative results, 
I have not yet gone over to the opposition benches, as it may 
not have been properly conducted, and my trial subjects may 
not have been predisposed to Anthrax receptivity, not that I 
could define even the precise nature of the predisposing causes 
then required, though I am aware that horses in the dest looking 
condition are perhaps the most liable. 

A healthy troop mare, thirteen years old, of this class, was 
selected, one that had had no work, and but little exercise for 
months—owing to incurable exostotic lameness—sleek and fat ; 
the other animal was an aged pony, in very impoverished con- 
dition. 

(To be continued.) 
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J Evitorial. 
THE NON-IDENTITY OF VARIOLA AND VACCINIA. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that the question of identity of human 
Smallpox and Cowpox should evidently still be undecided, and that, in 
the face of the numerous carefully-conducted experiments by men who 
were thoroughly competent to carry them out to a satisfactory conclusion, 
but who only obtained negative results in attempting to convert Smallpox 
into Cowpox, the preponderating opinion of medical men, in this country 
particularly, should be in favour of this identity. In medical journals 
and text-books on medicine, this identity is unhesitatingly accepted, and 
seemingly without the least hesitation or doubt, and the notion is handed 
on from one to another—from lecturer to lecturer and writer to writer— 
without any scepticism or questioning, and without giving a moment’s 
heed to the experiments and arguments which refute the notion. The 
leading medical journal not long ago, in referring to Pasteur’s New 
Method of attenuation, says: “The view that Vaccinia is attenuated 
Variola is well known, and has been extensively adopted by English 
physicians. If the opinion means anything, it signifies that the two 
diseases are in essence one and the same, differing only in degree.... 
The variolous virus is believed to pass through the cow, and there to 
become attenuated, so that inoculations from the Cowpox no longer 
produce Variola in the human subject, but Cowpox (Vaccinia).” Now 
there is little indeed upon which to found this belief. A very small number 
of experimenters have asserted that by inoculating cows with Smallpox 
virus they have produced Cowpox. But of these, until recently, the only 
trustworthy authority was Ceely, who stated that, in one instance, after 
repeated attempts, he was successful in transforming the human into the 
bovine disease. Butthis success is open to the gravest doubt, inasmuch 
as the animal was also inoculated at the same time with vaccine, and a 
mistake may easily have been made. Ceely was unable to obtain the 
same success again, though only two or three years ago he superintended 
experiments on a large number of cattle, inoculated with Smallpox 
matter, under the most favourable circumstances, by Dr. Klein. In 
1881, Dr. Voigt, Superintendent of Vaccination at Hamburgh, in the 
Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift fiir Offentliche Gesundheitspflege, describes 
what he considers a case of successful transformation of the human into 
the bovine Variola, occurring on the first calf he experimented with. 
But it is curious to note that he also, like Ceely, inoculated the animal 
simultaneously with vaccine and variolous matter, though not in the 
same part; and therefore the success of the experiment is rendered 
more than doubtful, from the fact that Vaccinia could not be produced 
in animals inoculated with human Variola unless they had at the same 
time received vaccine. Long series of experiments by Commissions 
(notably those of Lyons, Naples, and Belgium), composed of the most 
eminent medical men and veterinarians, as well as by individuals in 
Europe and the United States, with almost unlimited resources and 
materials, have failed to transmute Vario/a humana into Vaccinia. Dr. 
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Klein’s experiments (published in a recent Blue Book), most carefully 
and exhaustively carried out under the immediate direction of Mr. Ceely, 
had only a negative result. 

It has been attempted by some of those who believe in the identity 
of the two affections, to substantiate their belief by referring to the 
results of Pasteur’s cultivations of the virus of Anthrax and Fowl 
Cholera. But it is difficult to see how the result of the attenuation 
produced in the virus of these maladies can be used as an argument in 
discussing this question. For it must be remembered that Pasteur’s 
cultivation never transforms, but only modifies the intensity or energy 
of the virus. Human Variola and Cowpox are, though both belonging 
to one family, yet essentially distinct diseases. Whether appearing 
originally in the cow, or transplanted from that animal to man and 
carried through countless generations, Vaccinia rigidly preserves its 
chief characteristics, which need not be alluded to here. Smalipox also 
maintains its most salient features from century to century, as an in- 
tensely infectious, epidemic, and fatal fever of mankind, accompanied 
by a general eruption ; whereas Cowpox may be said to be non-febrile 
and non-epizootic, and the eruption is localised and very different to that 
of the human disease. Dr. Gregory in his “ Lectures on the Eruptive 
Fevers,” in referring to Ceely’s experiments, says: ‘‘ Do these experi- 
ments warrant the conclusion that Cowpox and Smallpox are identical ? 
To me it appears that they do not. The disorders are allied (so are 
Measles and Scarlatina), but they are not therefore identical. ..... 
Unlike Smallpox, Cowpox produces no eruption, no constitutional 
disturbance ; it throws off no contagious emanations. It can be per- 
petuated from man to man in a uniform state of intensity ; whereas 
the inoculation of Smallpox produces the disorder in varying shades of 
severity. The local characters of each malady are no less strikingly 
contrasted. The variolous action goes on to pustulation, to the acumt- 
nation of the pustule, to sloughing of the corion, and implication of the 
subjacent cellular membrane. The vesicle of Cowpox never loses its 
umbilicated character ; no purulent matter forms ; the areola is circular, 
not irregular, like that of the inoculated Smallpox.” 

It is very extraordinary that those who contend for the identity of 
Smallpox and Cowpox, overlook the fact that though, as they assert, the 
former can be converted into the latter, yet Cowpox has never been 
transformed into Smallpox; and if anything more than another is 
demonstrated by the cultivation experiments of Pasteur, it is that the 
germs of disease, when so cultivated, are not transmuted nor their action 
altered, so that they do not give rise to another malady of a different 
kind, but are only modified in the effects they produce by the process to 
which they have been submitted, and return again to their original 
virulency with the greatest readiness. When the Smallpox germ is 
supposed to be converted into that which produces Cowpox, it never 
returns to its pristine condition, but when carried back to its native 
and congenial soil, after only once passing through the bovine, it reso- 
lutely and continuously maintains its transformation. Surely there is 
nothing to compare with this in the wide domain of biology or pathology ! 
VOL. XVIII. oO 
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Take another view. It is admitted by the identity-believers that there 
is nothing more difficult than to effect the conversion of Smallpox into 
Cowpox ; and this difficulty must be real, when we know that several 
commissions and very many individuals have utterly failed in their 
attempts, and have concluded that it is impossible to produce Cowpox 
by inoculating bovines with Smallpox virus. The instances in which 
the attempt has been reported as successful are very few indeed, and it 
may be said that they lacked corroboration, and could not be repeated 
when full evidence was required. But it is well known that it is ex- 
tremely easy to transfer Cowpox from man to the bovine, and zie 
versa, with absolute certainty, and as frequently as may be necessary. 
Does it not seem something more than astonishing that the Smallpox 
germ should have suffered such a wonderful change in its adaptability ? 
Its immutability when it has undergone the supposed modification or 
transmutation, and the very different symptoms to which it gives rise, do 
not appear to have received that recognition which they deserve. Had 
the question been examined with that care and consideration which it 
merits, and had the positive experiments been looked into with sufficient 
caution, we venture to think the number of medical men who believe in 
the identity of Cowpox and Smallpox would have been very small 
indeed. Sheeppox, in almost every point, is the analogue of Smallpox, 
and especially in its clinical and pathological characters ; yet no one has 
pretended that this can be converted into Cowpox, or that it is the 
human disease conveyed to sheep. 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH ARMY HORSES. 

DEEPLY impressed with the value of statistics as applied to public health 
and disease, the Army Veterinary Department commenced, in 1881, to draw 
up tables showing the numbers, ages, descriptions, diseases, mortality, 
causes of inefficiency, etc., of army horses at home. As the peace strength 
in horses of regiments and corps in the United Kingdom averages about 
13,000, it will be seen that the number is sufficiently large to afford impor- 
tant information, not only with regard to prevailing diseases and accidents, 
and the operation of Veterinary Sanitary Science, and Surgery and Medicine 
on these, but also the efficiency of mounted corps, so far as the horses are 
concerned, 

It may be remarked that army horses are usually cast and sold when 
over sixteen years of age, not because they may happen to be worn out at that 
age, but for the reason that on active service they are not found to be so 
vigorous or so well able to resist exposure and hardship, nor to recover so 
quickly from exhaustion, disease, or accident, as younger horses. 

It may also be noted that contagious diseases never arise among army 
horses, these being always introduced, either by remounts or through infec- 
tion caught by troop horses in infected billet stables while on the line of 
march. This applies especially to the cases of Glanders and Farcy included 
in the following statistics, those at home being due to infection introduced 
from without, while those occurring in Egypt were owing to the disease 
having been introduced among army horses there by a regiment of Bengal 
cavalry despatched from India while infected. Glanders and Farcy are never 
observed to supervene upon other diseases, nor to be due to any of the 
causes usually asserted to be operative in their production, but are con- 
stantly due to infection. 
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The sanitary condition of British army horses, their efficiency, and the 
percentage of diseases, accidents, and mortality, compare most favourably 
with other European armies whose statistics are accessible to us, and 
especially with regard to Glanders. We hope in a short time to be able to 
give a summary of veterinary statistics in the different armies of Europe. 

1881. 
British Army in United Kingdom. 








Strength of horses on Ist of January A 13,051 
Remounts ‘ ‘ ‘ . A ° ° ° 993 
Sold, including 11 to officers for chargers : 1,156 
Died, 162; destroyed, 114;* . F ; . 276 
Transferred to Cape of Good Hope , ‘ 633 

2,065 





Strength on 31st December, 1881 5 11,979 


Number of officers’ chargers . ‘ P ‘ . 7 1,524 


Average age of horses, 9 years 74 months. 
Total number on sick list during the year (including 256 
brought from 1880) . . . “ . . . 7,815 

Of these 6074 were cured, 951 relieved, 193 incurable, 162 died, and 113 
destroyed. 322 remained under treatment on 31st December. 

Of those which died, 47 were affected with diseases of the respiratory 
organs ; 49 of the digestive organs (including 9 ruptured stomachs and 9 
ruptured intestines) ; 7 had fractured bones. 

There were destroyed for Glanders or Farcy, 10; fractures, 60; other 
causes, such as Paralysis, surgical diseases, accidents, etc., 44. 

Of the fractures, 14 cases were cured, and 4 remaining under treatment at 
the end of the year. 

Of those cast and sold, 9 were affected with incurable eye diseases, 37 
with Exostosis, 10 with bones which had been fractured and healed, 21 wita 
Chronic Laminitis, 20 with Roaring, 51 with Navicular disease ; 648 were 
for old age, and 9 because of reduction of establishment ; 246 were for other 
causes, chiefly chronic sprains, vice, and physical unfitness. 

The total percentage cast was 8°74; the average length of service of each 
cast horse was 9{ years, and the average price realised at auction was 
Lio 4s. 2} $-ths. The total died and destroyed amounted to 2°252 per cent, 
or slightly over 2}. 














1882. 

Strength on Ist January . i . : 11,979 
Remounts A ° j ‘ . 7 . 4,172 
Transfers from Egypt, and mules from Spain 35325 

a eae 71497 

Total ‘ . ‘ 19,476 

Sold, including 19 to officers for chargers R 1,492 a 
Died ‘ - +0 ; . , ‘ 441 
Destroyed ‘ . . a . . P III 
Transferred to Egyp ‘ . - ‘ A 5,997 

P 8,041 

Strength on 31st December : ‘ 11,435 


* 1 destroyed for old age (31 years). 
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Officers’ chargers . 1,212 
Average age of horses and mules, ‘8 years 43 months. 
Total number on sick list, including 322 ‘from 1881 . 9,913 


Of these 7,429 were cured (including 16 cases of fractured bones), 1129 
relieved, 199 incurable, 441 died, 111 were destroyed, and 604 remained under 
treatment on 31st December. 

The largely increased numbers of sick, died, and destroyed, were owing 
to diseases contracted in the Egyptian campaign. 

Of the deaths, 123 were from exhaustion or Anzmia, 165 from diseases of 
the respiratory organs, 37 from those of the digestive organs (including 6 
ruptured stomachs and 6 ruptured intestines), and the remainder from various 
causes, such as fevers, disease of the nervous system, and surgical affections. 
46 were destroyed for fractured bones, 19 for Glanders and Farcy, and 56 for 
other causes, such as Asthenia, diseases of the nervous system, and surgical 
affections. 

Of those cast and sold, 7 were affected with incurable eye diseases, 22 
with Asthma (broken wind, 34 with Exostosis, 11 with debility from indiges- 
tion, 43 with Laminitis, 27 with Roaring, 33 with Navicular disease, and 30 
with chronic sprains. 28 were sold for vice, 33 for reduction of establishment, 
82 for physical unfitness, and 821 for old age. The remainder for various 
diseases. 

The total percentage cast was 10°65. The average length of service of 
each cast horse was 9j years; and the average price realised at auction was 
£10 19s. 1ofd. The percentage died and destroyed was 4°6. 


The statistics of the horses and mules actually in Egypt are not included 
in the above, and are as follows, up to the end of 1882 :— 














Horses and ponies sent from England . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,184 
Sold ‘ ‘ , ‘ : , ‘ ‘ 22 
Died ‘ ‘ . . . . ; 4 488 
Destroyed ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 108 
Missing . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 6 
Transferred to England ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 2,395 

3,019 
Remaining . ‘ ° , . ‘ ° ° , 2,165 
Mules sent to Egypt ° ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,969 
Died ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 5 
Destroyed ° . . 35 
Transferred to England or sold ‘a é . 2,767 

2,807 
Remai: ing ° ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 162 


The losses by death among the horses were from the following causes :— 
DIED. DESTROYED. 


Fevers, Pyzemia, Purpura Heemorrhagica . ‘ 9 1 
Asthenia ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 30 13 
Exhaustion from marching =z “ , , ‘ 154 2 
Disease of lungs . ° . : 30 1 
Rupture of heart or blood- vessels. ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 oO 
Lymphangitis , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ I oO 
Hematuria . ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ . . I o 
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DIED. DESTROYED. 





Disease of intestines . ‘ ‘ r ‘ ‘ 10 ° 
Disease of liver. . ‘ - ‘ P I ° 
Apoplexy . , ea II I 
Sunstroke . ‘ é ‘ P 2 °o 
Other diseases of brain or spinal cord . 2 4 
Disease of skin . “ ‘ ‘ ; fe) 2 
Fractured limbs . ‘ , . . “ Re fo) 10 
Laminitis a ‘ F ‘i . . ‘ ‘ 4 10 
Farcy fe) 2 
Glanders ‘ ; ‘ é o 2 
Malarious Epizoétic Fever . . 144 8 
Gunshot wounds . ‘ ‘. A ‘ i 22 13 
Sore backs 2 21 
Other accidents ‘ 6 18 
Killed in action . . ‘ ; 53 o 

488 108 


Total number on sick list to 31st December, 2,567; of which 111 were for 
Asthenia, 177 exhaustion from marching, 170 for disease of lungs, 37 of 
intestines, 34 of brain or spinal cord, 42 of skin, 41 for Laminitis, 58 in- 
juries to limbs, 477 Malarious Epizoétic Fever, 11 Strangles, 13 disease of 
eyes, 135 gunshot wounds, 1,178 other surgical diseases or ‘accidents (in- 
cluding 517 sore backs), 19 disease of circulatory organs, 2 of urinary 
organs, 4 of liver or spleen, and the remainder of various fevers and surgical 
affections. 4 cases of Glanders or Farcy occurred. Total loss per cent. 
11°496, or nearly 113. 

The losses among the mules were as follows :— 

DIED. DESTROYED. 
Asthenia ‘ , r P ‘ . . 17* 
Hyperzemia pulmonalis ‘ ‘ 
Lymphangitis 
Irregular teeth J ‘a ‘ 
Paraplegia. ‘ F . : ‘ . 
Fractured limbs 
Sprained ligament 
Strangles . . ° . 
Ophthalmia ; : os 
Dislocated vertebrze . 
Lacerated wounds 
Drowned when landing 


Total losses . 


Admitted to treatment, viz., for :— 
Asthenia . . ° ° ‘ ° , ° 
Lung diseases . ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Wounds . . ° 
Strangles . : ‘ . , ; : 
Ophthalmia_ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° 
Simple fever ‘ , ; ° ° 
Other disorders or injuries 
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* Too old and emaciated when bought to be of any use. 
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Cured. ; 102 
Died - 4 —— 
Destroyed R 3 4 = 1°35 per cent. 


The following tables show the comparative difference in the losses of horses 
in civil and in military service. The statistics of the latter are made 
up from annual returns ending 1881, and those of private horses from 
the report of one of the largest London omnibus companies published in 
1882 :— 














| Balance of 
Average 1000 horse: Average rhc a —- F Amount Be tee H 
price of each S€S length of A i d obtained for henined & 
horse. | con. service. Die | 7° realised at | horses sold paeperctbelnned 
: . F | sold. auction. - carcase. 
' 
Army. | yrs. months 





£43 | £43,000 9 6 | 220 | 780| £10 £7,800 | £35,200 





| | | 

Omnibus. yrs. months | | 

£35 |£35,000| 5 0 | 765 | 235 | £7 | £1,645 | £33,355 

The actual cost of 1,000 omnibus horses is therefore £1,845 less than that 
of 1,000 army horses, but as they last little more than half as long, the cost 
is practically almost double. , 

The difference in favour of army horses is doubtless attributable to their 
having easier work, except during the drill season, to the superior stable 
management, to the shoeing being better, and to their being more carefully 
and promptly attended to when sick or lame. 





OBSERVATIONS ON “STRINGHALT” IN THE HORSE, AND 
THE MORBID ALTERATIONS OCCURRING IN APONEU- 
ROSES IN CERTAIN REGIONS, 


BY PROFESSOR DIECKERHOFF, BERLIN VETERINARY SCHOUL. 


IN a monograph on Spavin,* published in 1875, Dieckerhoff made known 
what, in his opinion, was the determining causes of the defect in progression 
known as “Stringhalt” (H/huertri/t, or fowl’s walk), which is characterised, 
in the horse, by a quick convulsive flexion of one or both of the hind limbs, 
these being jerked up inordinately and irregularly, and then forcibly brought 
in contact with the ground. Since that time a close and careful study of the part 
muscular aponeuroses play in locomotion, has led him to affirmthat this morbid 
movement was alone due to the retraction or shrinking of the tibial aponeu- 
rosis (see Chauveau’s Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals, by Fleming, p. 
297). It is observed, in corroboration of this view, that in horses which 
have been affected with Stringhalt for a year or longer, the mass of muscle 
embraced by this aponeurosis is less developed and more dense than in the 
normal condition. It must be admitted that this 1etraction will hinder the 
regular flexion of the leg, and that to keep up movement, to flex the hock, 
in fact, the horse is compelled to energetically contract the accessory flexor 
muscles (semitendinosus, semimembranosus, and biceps femoralis). Con- 
sequently, the stringhalt action should be considered as a compulsory or 
artificial pace. 


* “Die Pathologie und Therapie des Spat der Pferde.” Berlin, 1£75. 
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Observations on “ Stringhalt.’’ IQI 


_ Considering that the aponeuroses of the other regions of the posterior 
limbs may also undergo alterations capable of modifying the regularity of 
the movements of these limbs, it may be understood that the symptoms of 
Stringhalt are not always absolutely identical. In the same way, the 
aponeuroses of all the other regions of the body may be contracted, and the 
study of these alterations appears to be all the more interesting, because it 
has never been undertaken by any one up to the present time. The most 
important are the following :— 

I. Retraction of the ante-brachial aponeurosis. This alteration is rarely 
witnessed. It has been observed in a horse fifteen years of age, which 
daily performed a considerable amount of work. The right anterior 
leg, which was perfectly healthy, executed its movements normally, while the 
lett limb made one or two regular steps, then four or five others in which it 
was jerked up convulsively and precipitately, as in Stringhalt. 

2. Retraction of the external scapular aponeurosis. This is noticed in 
saddle and draught horses; and appears to be the cause of all those 
lamenesses which are difficult to diagnose and to cure, and which are 
generally ascribed to paralysis or rheumatism of the shoulder, shoulder 
sprain, etc. 

3. Retraction of the dumbo-tliac aponeurosis (fascia iliaca). The affec- 
tions designated chronic paralysis and sprain of the loins, are nearly always 
occasioned by contraction of this aponeurosis. Seeing the part it should 
play in locomotion, animals suffering from this condition may continue to do 
service for years. The gait is unsteady, and this is more especially manifested 
when the horse is turned round at a walk or trot. It would not be very 
rational to attribute this infirmity to any other cause, as at the autopsy of an 
animal which has been so affected during life, there is nothing abnormal 
discovered in the spinal cord, nor any of the lesions usually observed in the 
motor nerves of paralysed muscles. 

4. Retraction of the g/uteal aponeurosis. This is frequently remarked in 
heavy draught horses employed in severe labour; and is manifested by 
stiffness of the hind limbs and the short steps the animal takes with them. 

5. Retraction of the superior and internal portion of the tibial aponeurosis. 
This is found in light draught horses which are somewhat the worse for wear. 
The hind limbs are wide apart when standing and on leaving the stable, but 
their movements become regular after a few minutes’ exercise. 

6. Retraction of the external portion of the tibial aponeurosis, The indica- 
tions of this are observed in horses which remain for a long time in the stable 
or elsewhere. When they are about to move to the right or left, they at first 
raise the corresponding hind limb very high, then lower it slowly to the ground. 
Flexion of the hock and movement of the phalanges being difficult, the 
animal swings the limb outwards, flexing the coxo-femoral articulation to such 
an extent that falling appears to be imminent. In fact, when the retraction 
of this part of the aponeurosis is very marked, horses often fall on the 
side opposite to that which has the raised ley. 

Many veterinary surgeons consider these movements as a spasmodic 
phenomenon, and in Germany designate them by the absolutely false desig- 
nation of Streukrampf (litter cramp), because they are most frequently 
remarked in horses which remain a long time in the stable standing on more 
or less soft litter. There may also be a tendency to Stringhalt, though 
usually there is only stiffness in the hind legs. 

All the morbid alterations cited in paragraphs 1 to 6, may be considered 
incurable. Nevertheless, if on the appearance of the first symptoms the 
horses are allowed complete rest, recovery may take place, or at least con- 
siderable improvement. In cases in which the disease is not too inveterate, 
it may be judicious to give the animals food rich in nutritive principles. The 
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aponeuroses partially regain their elasticity, and the movements of the limbs 
become more free and easy. 

It has been already stated that the symptoms of Stringhalt are not always 
identical, and that they may vary in their mode of manifestation. Among 
these symptomatic manifestations may be reckoned the following :— 

1. Horses which, in walking, raise the hocks to a most unusual height—a 
movement which empirics and horse-dealers term Avramp/fsiehen, the act of 
drawing the limb as in a case of cramp. Such horses are very soon fatigued, 
and on dissecting the part involved, we find a retraction of the tibial apon- 
eurosis throughout its entire extent ; while in the horse affected with ordinary 
Stringhalt, and which is no more readily fatigued than a horse with perfectly 
ov limbs, we ordinarily note retraction only at the inferior part of the 
thigh. 

2. Horses which suddenly elevate a hind limb and keep it suspended in 
the air for some seconds before allowing it to descend to the ground again ; 
then with difficulty moving it from the ground to begin the some series 
of movements. This variety is seen at the walk or trot, and the symptoms 
may be more accentuated in one limb than the other. 

3. Horses which advance by making the diseased limb at first perform 
an abduction movement outwards, then a jerking elevation movement. 

4. Lastly, a peculiarity observed in May, 1882, by Dieckerhoff, in a pure- 
bred horse, which, after having been at the stud for a year, was castrated, 
and used for harness. This animal had stringhalt for about fifteen days, 
when, according to the information given to the professor, it was noted 
to show signs of commencing paralysis in the corresponding limb. ‘When 
it moved at a walking pace or trot, or even moved in the stable, it carried 
at first the inferior part of the leg outwards, then raised it suddenly to 
a considerable height. It was operated upon in the manner to be described 
presently, and in August of the same year it was able to resume work, 
its paces being then very regular. 

All these symptomatic varieties of Stringhalt appear to be only the result 
of a habit acquired in consequence of the considerable restraint in the move- 
ments of the hind limbs, occasioned by the retraction of the tibial aponeu- 
rosis, above and below the hock. The horse, on finding a difficulty in pro- 
gressing regularly, relieves itself as much as possible by moving the hind 
limbs in various ways, repeating this variation indefinitely. It is also possible 
that a particular conformation of the hock or tibia, or unknown aponeurotic 
alterations, may have a certain part to play in Stringhalt. But investigations 
made in this direction have not yielded any result. 

Treatment.—In order to cure Stringhalt, it is necessary, acccording to the 
above-mentioned theory, to diminish or relax the retraction of the tibial 
aponeurosis above and below the hock. The operation of Boccar (a Belgian 
veterinarian), which consists in subcutaneous section of the terminal tendon 
belonging to the lateral extensor of the phalanges, sometimes gives satisfac- 
fory results. But Dieckerhoff practises the subcutaneous section of the 
branch of the tibial aponeurosis which passes along the anterior extensor of 
the phalanges. By this procedure, the good effects of which may be verified 
on a dead animal, it is often possible to effect a complete cure, or at least a 
considerable attenuation of the defect. But both operations are usually of 
no avail in curing cases of Chronic Stringhalt. For this reason, Dieckerhoff 
has, for the last four years, practised the subcutaneous section of that portion 
of the tibial aponeurosis which runs along the extensor of the phalanges, as 
well as that of the terminal tendon of the lateral extensor muscle of the 
phalanges. 

To perform the operation, the horse is laid on the side opposite to the 
diseased limb. The leg is constricted above the hock by means of a cord or 
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mbs elastic ligature, in order to check the circulation and to render the tibial 
aponeurosis more accessible at the seat of operation. The operator incises 
rays the skin below the hock, immediately over the terminal tendon of the 
ong oblique flexor of the phalanges (Chauveau ; the flexor pedis accessorius of 
Percivall). Into the incision he introduces his tenotom, which is well rounded 
ea at the point, and placing it on the tibial aponeurosis he divides this mem- 
t of brane transversely, in pressing the instrument with the left hand. Then 
1ed, taking a sharp-pointed tenotom, he passes this beneath the tendon of the 
on- oblique flexor and cuts it through transversely. 
ary When the horse is allowed to rise, it at first flexes and carries the pastern 
tly forward, but after taking a few steps the limb rests firmly on the ground. 
the The wound is dressed with tow steeped in a disinfecting solution, and which 


5 
’ | is kept there by a bandage around the hock and the upper end of the 
_In metatarsus. This dressing should be moistened with the solution every day 
In ; | for six or eight days. Bathing the limb with tepid water is often of much 
ries benefit and hastens the cure. After the operation, the horse should remain 
ms \ in the stable during from three to fourmonths. An improvement in walking 
is, at the end of this time, immediately perceived, and this becomes more 


rm and more evident, until a complete cure is obtained in the course of four to 
eight weeks. If the horse has Stringhalt in both hind legs, the second limb 
re- is operated upon in the third or fourth week after the first. 
ed, During the four years, Dieckerhoff has operated on nineteen horses, fifteen 
ys, of which were completely cured, while the others were much relieved. If the 
ted Stringhalt has been present only for a few months, a cure may always be 
en expected ; but when it has existed for a long time, the operation only affords 
ed a little more liberty of movement in the limbs. 


In some works on veterinary surgery, in the treatment of Stringhalt it is 
recommended to divide the tensor of the tibial aponeurosis—the fascia lata, 
Hertwig was the first to attempt this mode of treatment, and he reports a 
case in which he obtained a complete cure. But after trying this operation, 
Dieckerhoff asks if Hertwig really had to do with a case of Idiopathic String- 
halt, and if the pathognomonic symptom of this defect, which consists in an 
exaggerated elevation of the limb, was not due to an acute but occult inflam- 
mation in the leg. It is probable that the operation was practised at the 
decline of the real disease, and that it had no part in the cure. In the his- 
tory of Stringhalt, no other cases of cure obtained by this procedure are 
recorded, and theoretically it appears to be inadmissible. Two cases so 
operated upon had an unfavourable termination, one dying four weeks after- 
wards from purulent infection consequent upon incision of the leg. This 
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nf THE BACTERIA OF SWINE PLAGUE. 

d AT the meeting of the Physiological Society on January 19th, Dr. E. KLEIN, 

a F.R.S., made the following communication on the “ Bacteria of Swine 

of Plague.” 

ff The author had described, in 1877-1878, that in this acute infectious 

n disease the diseased organs contain a form of bacteria, in morphological 

1S respects identical with bacillus subtilis, z.¢., longer or shorter mobile rods 

e and capable of forming spores ; further, that artificial cultures of these 
bacilli cause the disease in pigs after inoculation; and lastly that mice 

e and rabbits are susceptible to this disease after inoculation with 

Ir material directly derived from the diseased organs of the pig or 
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with artificial cultures. Last year M. Pasteur maintained to have 
cultivated from the blood of the pig, ill with the disease, a microbe 
which is not a bacillus, but a dumbbell micrococcus. He states that 
he has produced with these cultures fatal illness in pigeons and rabbits, 
and has also caused the plague in swine. The author, by new experiments, 
shows that M. Pasteur is wrong in all points. First, he shows that 
pigeons are altogether insusceptible to the “disease, since inoculations 
with material directly derived from the diseased organs of the pig, dead 
of Swine Plague, material well known to produce the disease in the pig, 
mouse, and rabbit, are altogether harmless to pigeons, and similarly cul- 
tivations of the true bacteria of Swine Plague do not affect pigeons in 
the least. According to M. Pasteur’s statement, the pigeons inoculated 
with his cultures of dumbbell micrococcus died under symptoms, and with 
anatomical lesions, almost identical with those of that form of Septicamia 
known as Fowl Cholera; and the conclusion is therefore forced upon us 
that M. Pasteur’s cultures were contaminated with or, contained solely, 
the organism of this Septicemia. Similarly his rabbits probably died from 
the same disease, since these animals are exccedingly susceptible to 
Septiczemia. 

Examining the diseased tissues of pigs dead of Swine Plague after the 
modern methods of aniline staining, the author ascertained that all the dis- 
eased organs (lungs, intestines, inguinal and bronchial lymph-glands) contain 
the characteristic bacilli, mostly filling and pluggiag minute blood-vessels. 
So do the diseased organs of mice and rabbits (spleen, liver, lung) dead of 
the disease. 

Artificial cultivations were made in broth and hydrocele fluid from diseased 
organs of the pig, mouse, and rabbit, and it was found that after an incuba- 
tion of twenty-four hours at temperaiures ranging between 30° and 42° C., 
the above rods were found crowding the nourishing fluids, all being rather 
short, about 0’002 to 0003 mm. long, and all possessed of active locomotion, 
such as is known to be possessed by septic bacterium termo and bacillus 
subtilis. During the following days of incubation, while the rods multiply, 
many of them lose their mobility, grow longer, up to o’005 mm. and more, and 
in some of the longer examples bright spores make their appearance, one 
spore at one or both ends or also in the centre. 

From these cultivations new cultivations were made and carried on through 
successive generations, all cultures behaving in the same manner, and in all 
the rods only being present, showing exactly the same changes as in the 
parent culture. 

The smallest droplet of any of these cultivations produces the disease in 
pigs, mice, and rabbits. The mice and rabbits die under exactly the same ap- 
pearances, and with the same anatomical lesions, as when they are inoculated 
with material directly taken from the diseased organs of a pig dead of Swine 
Plague. ‘These animals generally die on the fifth, sixth, or seventh day, and on 
a post-mortem examination show a characteristic swelling of the spleen, a 
characteristic disease of the liver (chiefly coagulation-necrosis of tracts of the 
liver tissue), and inflammation of the lungs. 

Inoculations of sterilised suitable nourishing fluids made from the spleen, 
liver, and lung of such animals always succeed in producing a copious crop 
of the characteristic bacilli, so do those made with the lung and bronchial 
glands of the pig dead of Swine Plague ; but from the blood of the pig the cul- 
tivations do not as a rule succeed, nor as a rule from the blood of mice ; occa- 
ae however, those from the blood of rabbits dead of the disease do 
succeed, 
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ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS IN THE HORSE. 


AT the meeting of the Pathological Section of the Academy of Medicine of 
Ireland, held on January 4th, Dr. ABRAHAM made a communication on this 
subject, a specimen of arthritic disease involving the manus of a horse. 
He said : Chronic Rheumatic Arthritis appears to be by no means uncommon 
in the horse. The specimen in question (which he exhibited) seem-d to me, 
however, to be such an extreme example of the affection that I thought it 
would be a sufficiently interesting object to bring under the notice of the 
Pathological Section. The bones are those of the right manus of an under- 
bred and aged mare. The carpo-metacarpal articulation is quite healthy ; 
but there are two or three small rough osseous outgro vths near the upper 
ends of the metacarpals—that is to say, there is a tendency to osteophytic 
outgrowths from the bones themselves, quite independently of the articular 
surfaces. The lower end of the cannon bone (middle metacarpal) is, on the 
other hand, all around the seat of osteophytic deposit. Several of the 
dendritic masses are loose, and the larger ones measure upwards of two 
inches in length and one inch in breadth and -in thickness. The articular 
surface for the first phalanx, or greater pastern, is on the left side for more 
than half of its extent, rough, and quite denuded of cartilage. The greater 
part of the surface is, however, not much altered, although on the borders of 
the denuded part are situated three narrow bands of eburnation. From the 
way the articulation looks in the specimen, there could have been but little 
movement in the joint, and it is evident that the manus from this pcint must 
have been permanently fixed, without anchylosis at an angle so as to point 
backwards and somewhat inwards. The greater pastern is nearly everywhere 
enveloped in an enormous more or less continuous irregular bony mass, which 
above greatly enlarges and deepens the socket of the metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint in a manner typical of the so-called ‘ rudimentary bones.” A consider- 
able portion of the upper articular surface on the inner side is denuded and 
rough, and there are one or two porcelainous lines and points corresponding 
to those on the bone above. The irregular bony outgrowth has included, as 
it were, the posterior sesamoid bones, which have thereby become firmly 
anchylosed. The lower articular surface of this phalanx has for the most 
part disappeared, an irregularly cavernous space occupying its inner two- 
thirds. The small piece of surface which remains on the outer half, shows a 
Jarge characteristically eburnated patch. Corresponding to the cavernous part 
of this surface, a similar irregular excavation is seen to occupy the adjacent 
portion of the “lesser pastern” (second phalanx) ; so that when the bones are 
in position these parts can be closely approached. It is probable that here 
the loss of substance or atrophy had been caused chiefly by pressure. At the 
same time, the surfaces have some appearance of erosion by pus. That part 
of the articular surface of the lesser pastern which ought to be opposite to the 
eburnated patch on the greater pastern is for the most part eroded, and is 
only polished along a line on the outerrim. The articulation of the lesser 
pastern with the “coffin bone” (ungual phalanx) is healthy, although the 
latter bone has thrown out some irregular growths outside the articular 
surface. The term ‘‘arthritis deformans” is in one sense eminently applic- 
able to this case, for before the specimen was macerated and the bones 
separated, the general distortion was so great that it was hard to resist the 
idea of dislocation and fracture. From the awkward position of the bones, 
the flat of the hoof became useless for support, and not meeting with attrition, 
the horny matter continued to grow. The hoof became thus curiously curved 
laterally, and it now weighs when separate four and a quarter pounds. This is a 
good example of the overgrowth of an epidermic structure when relieved of 
its legitimate wear and tear, and it reminds one of the big toenai!s of bed 
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ridden paupers, which are so common in museums. For the sake of a more 
thorough examination the greater portion was longitudinally sectioned, and 
fragments from the centre of the bone, as well as pieces of the osteophytis, 
were ground down for microscopic observation. On the cut surface the 
original contour of the bone can with difficulty be made out, and to the naked 
eye there is but little difference distinguishable between the textures of the 
osteophytic bone and of the bone proper. The saw has escaped a cavity 
situated in the midst of the bone just below its centre. No communication 
with the outside has been traced. It is occupied in parts by a powdery mass, 
the remnant of an abscess. The thin sections taken from the centre of the 
bone are very similar in microscopic character to the sections taken from the 
outgrowth. In both cases the bone deposition is: irregular, especially with 
regard to the lacunz, which vary much in size and shape, have indistinct or 
few canaliculi, and are singularly absent in some places and closely massed 
in others. In the specimen, indeed, there seems to be on the whole more 
inflammatory bone disease than joint disease. 

The CHAIRMAN asked, Was there any suppuration ? 

Dr. ABRAHAM : I did not findany. I did not examine the specimen until 
it was quite macerated. 

Dr. BENNETT said that, although they seldom saw specimens of this sort, 
he believed the disease was common enough in horses. While there were 
differences from the disease as presented in human subjects, the essential 
features were the same in both. There were also in the specimens an exact 
repetition of the diseased conditions seen in the fossil specimens, Cervus 
mejaceros, or Irish elk, which were preserved in the Museum of Trinity 
College, and also in the College of Surgeons, the disease being in all these 
cases true Rheumatic Arthritis. In the last number of the “ Pathological 
Transactions,” of London, reference was made to the occurrence of Rheu- 
matic Arthritis in human skeletons lately dug up in London from a Roman 
tomb of the fifth century, and in those found at Pompeii, as the earliest known 
examples of the diseases ; but a still earlier date might safely be assigned to 
the mejaceros. 

CHAIRMAN : Were both the horse’s legs affected ? 

Dr. ABRAHAM: I think not. The animal while living could not walk on 
the diseased hoof, but dragged it under it. 

Dr. DOYLE mentioned that he had a horse suffering, he believed, from this 
disease, and the animal was a good galloper and a capital jumper in the 
field, but when leaving the stable in the morning he used to be quite stiff in 
the parts of the legs connected with the hock joint. After he had moved 
about for awhile, however, the stiffness would disappear, and he would get 
quite well. In the Richmond Hospital, the late Surgeon Adams used to 
draw attention to the fact that patients suffering from Rheumatic Arthritis 
had a difficulty arising from stiffness, which disappeared after they had moved 
about for awhile. In the majority of the cases of Arthritis at that hospital, 
as he remembered, the disease was not confined to one joint, but the joints 
of both sides used to be affected. 

Dr. ABRAHAM, in reply, said he forgot to mention, in the case he had 
brought before them, the navicular bone was quite free. There was a 
cavity in the centre of the greater pastern, which contained a powdery mass, 
like what would remain after an abscess, although the occurrence of 
abscesses was not common in Chronic Rheumatism. There was also an 
appearance as if the joint had been eroded with pus. The joint seemed to 
be more affected than the articulations, so that one would be inclined to 
suppose that the disease was one more of the bone on the periosteum than 
of the cartilages. The ordinarily received opinion was that this disease 
commenced in the synovial membrane and the cartilages, and the human 
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specimens in the Museum of the College showed that beyond a doubt. It 
was possible that there were other diseases nearly allied to the ordinary 
Chronic Rheumatism, but differing from it in some points, and it was also pos- 
sible that the disease of the horse illustrated by the specimen was a variety of it. 
The bones of the mejaceros upstairs showed a small amount of affection. 





THE SOURCES OF ANIMAL HEAT AND MUSCULAR POWER. 


PROFESSOR BUNGE, of Dorpat, has lately published in the Zettschr. f. 
Physiol. Chemie (Bd. 8, S. 48-59) the results of experiments carried out by 
him with a view of throwing light upon the question—What are the 
immediate sources of heat and of muscular activity within the organism ? 
—recent views inclining to the belief that muscular power is principally due 
to the splitting up of food material previous to oxidation, and that body 
heat is mainly due to the oxidising process itself. 

It occurred to him that if this view were the correct one, it should lead to 
the expectation that those animals that require absolutely no body heat of 
their own would have the least need for oxygen. Such animals are the 
entozoa of warm-blooded animals, which pass their lives in an unvarying and 
moderately high temperature, within the bodies of other animals. He 
selected the ascaris mystax of the cat, an entozoon that is distinguished by 
very active movements, as one suitable for experiment. He first ascer- 
tained that these ascarides could be kept alive and in an active condition 
in a solution of common salt (1 per cent.) and carbonate of soda (1 per cent.), 
maintained at a temperature of 38 C. (100°2 F.) for a period of eight to ten 
days. The next step was to extract the oxygen from the water as completely 
as possible. This was done, with the result that the entozoa continued to 
live and move actively in the solution thus freed from oxygen for from three 
to five days, the animais not dying till the fifth or sixth day. He does not 
contend that the ascarides can live without oxygen ; the experiments rather 
prove the contrary, as in solution not deprived of it they lived generally 
eight to ten days, and sometimes as long as fifteen; but he does claim 
that the need of oxygen of these entozoa is much less than that of other 
animals. 

The experiments thus throw some light on the sources of muscular power 
in animals, as in these animals experimented on they cannot exclusively reside 
in the process of oxidation, for the movements were just as lively and con- 
tinued for days in a medium deprived as completely as possible of its oxygen. 
They must rather be sought in the splitting up process that takes place in 
the food. 


ZOOGLEIC TUBERCULOSIS. 


MM. MALASSEz and VIGNAL, in a paper presented to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, remark that the researches of Koch, succeeding those of Klebs 
and Toussaint, who left the question undecided, have definitely established 
the parasitic nature of Tuberculosis. But, they contend, there are cases of 
Tuberculosis in which the ingenious technical methods of Koch do not reveal 
any trace of Baci//i. When inoculated into a series of guinea-pigs, they give 
rise to generalised Tuberculosis also destitute of these organisms. In the 
place of these, there are discovered in the centre of the nodules very fine 
granular masses with very definite contours, more or less lobed, and quite 
distinct from the surrounding elements, which are intact. These productions 
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in this form can be distinguished, in a caseating centre, as fine granules, very 
regular and uniform in dimensions, and which are not acted upon by potass, 
acetic acid, or ether. These are micrococci which form, by their union, masses 
known in natural history as Zoog/wa. 

These Zoog/aa are found in the third or fourth generation, but finish by 
becoming indistinct, and seem to be diffused among the elements of the 
nodule and by the dispersion of the micrococci. At the sixth generation, the 
nodules show numerous #acilii. 

If the products arising from non-Bacillar Tuberculosis are cultivated, and 
the resulting matter is inoculated in series, the same results are obtained ; 
but the Zoog/wa do not exist so long ; the appearance of the Bacilli, always 
more sudden, may take place simultaneously or after the third generation. 
‘Thus, there are nodules destitute of acil/i which, by series of inoculations, 
produce Zvog/aic nodules. 

The Zeoeg/aa for some generations with all their definiteness, become 
diffused towards the end of the series, and disappear in the last generation 
to give place to the Bacilli. 

It is legitimate to believe that this apparent substitution is only a transfor- 
mation, and that the Zoogloea are a particular form of the dimorphous parasite 
of Tuberculosis. Thus is explained in a very simple manner the results of 
the cultivations made by Toussaint, and a solution is afforded of the 
apparent contradiction of these results by those of Koch. 


ProceeVingsof eterinarvMeVical Societies, Ke. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD JANUARY 29TH, 1884. 

The President, Dr. FLEMING, in the chair. 


Members present.—Sir F. Vitzwygram, Bart.; Professors Pritchard and 
Robertson ; Messrs. F. Blakeway, B. Cartledge, W. J. Cartwright, E. C. 
Dray, T. Greaves, M. J. Harpley, T. H. Simcocks, H. L. Simpson, P. Taylor, 
W. Whittle, William Woods, F. W. Wragg ; and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY read letters from Professors Simonds and Walley, 
Messrs. Perrins, Walters, Reynolds, Duguid, and Santy, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. 


Resignation of a Member of Council. 
IS 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. J. Collins, late Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Army, resigning his seat at the Council, and also his position 
as trustee of the College. 

The resignation having been received, 

Mr. DRAY proposed, and Mr. ‘TAYLOR seconded, that the election of a 
member in the place of Mr. Collins should be deferred until the annual 
meeting. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT moved thata letter of regret be sent to Mr. Collins for 
the necessity he was under of retiring from his office, and expressing their 
recognition of the services he had rendered. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 
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On the proposition of Mr. DRAY, it was agreed that Mr. Cartledge should be 
elected as trustee in the room of Mr. Collins. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Noddall stating that, in accordance with the 
request of the late Mrs. E. N. Gabriel, she had forwarded for the acceptance 
of the Council a portrait of her husband, Mr. Gabriel, who was for many 
years Secretary to the College. 5 

Mr. CARTLEDGE proposed that the thanks of the Council be given to Mrs. 
Noddall for the presentation. 

Mr. DRay seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY read a list of presentations to the library, and the thanks 
of the Council were awarded to the donors. 

Applications for diplomas were read from Mr. John Tait and Mr. Thomas 
Acton, holders of the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificates. 

The diplomas were granted. 

A letter was read from Dr. Griffith, a medical man, wishing to know whether 
he could, by one year’s study, satisfy the examinations. The Secretary was 
instructed to write in reply that Bye-law 47 must be adhered to. 

Letters were read from Mr. Neale with reference to a Mr. Pettifer, and 
from Mr. King with reference to J. Dalton, and were referred to the Regis- 
tration Committee to report at the next meeting of the Council. 


Finance Committee. 


The report of the Finance Committee was read. 

With reference to the statement that the Committee recommended that a 
claim of £38 19s. 15d. made by the Freemasons’ Tavern Company should be 

aid, 
” Mr. DRay said that one of the Dinner Committee went to the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and being asked the probable attendance he said a hundrec. There 
were actually sixty-nine at the dinner. A bill was sent in for the hundred, but 
ultimately they consented to take half the fee for the thirty-one absentees. 
It seemed a most unusual thing that they should have to pay this, but the 
Finance Committee, after consideration, had thought proper to doso. He men- 
tioned the matter so that the mistake might be avoided in future. Another mat- 
ter brought before the Finance Committee was a letterfrom anarchitect making 
a claim of fifty guineas for business transacted in connection with their search 
for a new building. The charge seemed to be a very excessive one, and the 
plans which the architect had prepared were pronounced to be impracticable. 

The letter was read, and the SECRETARY stated that the architect had 
agreed to accept one half the sum. 

The Council sanctioned the payment of the hotel bill, and, on the motion 
of Mr. TAYLOR, resolved that £20 should be offered to the architect in 
payment of his claim. 

Cheques were ordered to be signed in payment of the outstanding liabilities. 


House Committee. 


The report of the house committee was read, together with letters from the 
architect and house agent with reference to the premises as to which negotia- 
tions had been in progress in Brunswick Square. 

Professor ROBERTSCN drew attention to the income of the Royal College, 
and said the expenses attaching to this new building would be more than the 
College could well afford. The question was whether they could promise 
themselves a continuance or an increase of the present annual income, and 
the Committee thought it should be left to the Council to decide. 

Mr. SIMPSON said he did not think the time had arrived when they could 
invest either in freehoids or in long leaseholds. He thought that if they did 
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in this form can be distinguished, in a caseating centre, as fine granules, very 
regular and uniform in dimensions, and which are not acted upon by potass, 
acetic acid, or ether. These are micrecocci which form, by their union, masses 
known in natural history as Zoog/wa. 

These Zoog/aa are found in the third or fourth generation, but finish by 
becoming indistinct, and seem to be diffused among the elements of the 
nodule and by the dispersion of the micrococci. At the sixth generation, the 
nodules show numerous aci//i. 

If the products arising from non-Bacillar Tuberculosis are cultivated, and 
the resulting matter is inoculated in series, the same results are obtained ; 
but the Zoog/aa do not exist so long ; the appearance of the Bacilli, always 
more sudden, may take place simultaneously or after the third generation. 
Thus, there are nodules destitute of acil/i which, by series of inoculations, 
produce Zvog/aic nodules. 

The Zooeglaa for some generations with all their definiteness, become 
diffused towards the end of the series, and disappear in the last generation 
to give place to the Bacilli. 

It is legitimate to believe that this apparent substitution is only a transfor- 
mation, and that the Zoogloea are a particular form of the dimorphous parasite 
of Tuberculosis. Thus is explained in a very simple manner the results of 
the cultivations made by Toussaint, and a solution is afforded of the 
apparent contradiction of these results by those of Koch. 


ProceeVings of eterinaryvMeVical Zacteties, Kc. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD JANUARY 29TH, 1884. 

The President, Dr. FLEMING, in the chair. 


Members present.—Sir F. Yitzwygram, Bart.; Professors Pritchard and 
Robertson ; Messrs. F. Blakeway, B. Cartledge, W. J. Cartwright, E. C. 
Dray, T. Greaves, M. J. Harpley, T. H. Simcocks, H. L. Simpson, P. Taylor, 
W. Whittle, William Woods, F. W. Wragg ; and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY read letters from Professors Simonds and Walley, 
Messrs. Perrins, Walters, Reynolds, Duguid, and Santy, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. 


Resignation of a Member of Council. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. J. Collins, late Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Army, resigning his seat at the Council, and also his position 
as trustee of the College. 

The resignation having been received, 

Mr. DRAyY proposed, and Mr. TAYLOR seconded, that the election of a 
member in the place of Mr. Collins should be deferred until the annual 
meeting. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT moved that a letter of regret be sent to Mr. Collins for 
the necessity he was under of retiring from his office, and expressing their 
recognition of the services he had rendered. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 
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On the proposition of Mr. DRAY, it was agreed that Mr. Cartledge should be 
elected as trustee in the room of Mr. Collins. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Noddall stating that, in accordance with the 
request of the late Mrs. E. N. Gabriel, she had forwarded for the acceptance 
of the Council a portrait of her husband, Mr. Gabriel, who was for many 
years Secretary to the College. 3 

Mr. CARTLEDGE proposed that the thanks of the Council be given to Mrs. 
Noddall for the presentation. 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY read a list of presentations to the library, and the thanks 
of the Council were awarded to the donors. 

Applications for diplomas were read from Mr. John Tait and Mr. Thomas 
Acton, holders of the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificates. 

The diplomas were granted. 

A letter was read from Dr. Griffith, a medical man, wishing to know whether 
he could, by one year’s study, satisfy the examinations. The Secretary was 
instructed to write in reply that Bye-law 47 must be adhered to. 

Letters were read from Mr. Neale with reference to a Mr. Pettifer, and 
from Mr. King with reference to J. Dalton, and were referred to the Regis- 
tration Committee to report at the next meeting of the Council. 


Finance Committee. 


The report of the Finance Committee was read. 

With reference to the statement that the Committee recommended that a 
claim of £38 19s. 15d. made by the Freemasons’ Tavern Company should be 

aid, 
Mr. DRay said that one of the Dinner Committee went to the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and being asked the probable attendance he said a hundrec. There 
were actually sixty-nine at the dinner. A bill was sent in for the hundred, but 
ultimately they consented to take half the fee for the thirty-one absentees. 
Jt seemed a most unusual thing that they should have to pay this, but the 
Finance Committee, after consideration, had thought proper to doso. He men- 
tioned the matter so that the mistake might be avoided in future. Another mat- 
ter brought before the Finance Committee was a letter from anarchitect making 
a claim of fifty guineas for business transacted in connection with their search 
for a new building. The charge seemed to be a very excessive one, and the 
plans which the architect had prepared were pronounced to be impracticable. 

The letter was read, and the SECRETARY stated that the architect had 
agreed to accept one half the sum. 

The Council sanctioned the payment of the hotel bill, and, on the motion 
of Mr. TAYLOR, resolved that £20 should be offered to the architect in 
payment of his claim. 

Cheques were ordered to be signed in payment of the outstanding liabilities. 


House Committee. 


The report of the house committee was read, together with letters from the 
architect and house agent with reference to the premises as to which negotia- 
tions had been in progress in Brunswick Square. 

Professor ROBERTSCN drew attention to the income of the Royal College, 
and said the expenses attaching to this new building would be more than the 
College could well afford. The question was whether they could promise 
themselves a continuance or an increase of the present annual income, and 
the Committee thought it should be left to the Council to decide. 

Mr. SIMPSON said he did not think the time had arrived when they could 
invest either in freehoids or in long leaseholds. He thought that if they did 
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not spend all their money just at present they might be able to take up some 
temporary place which would serve them for a few years, and it would certainly 
be an incentive to the profession to pour in their subscriptions towards the 
College if they knew the actual condition of affairs. He had in his pocket 
an order to view certain premises which it was said might be available for a 
time until they could get the means of going into a building of their own. 
He did not like the proposed site in Brunswick Square, and thought it would 
be better to take temporary offices and tnen wait their time. Another question 
was whether it might not be desirable to grant the Secretary a sum in order that 
he might provide himself with a house apart from the College building. 
These were all important matters for consideration, but he thought that the 
expenditure of so large a sum as was required on the buildings at Brunswick 
Square would not be a good investment. 

The PRESIDENT said they certainly could not remain in the present pre- 
mises ; in fact, he did not think they could hold another meeting there. 

The SECRETARY said the roof had fallen in and the Council really ought 
to take some steps. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE moved that the house committee be authorised to take 
action at once to get a house without further communication with the Council ; 
and also that the secretary be instructed to write and say that the Council 
declined to entertain the proposition before them with, regard to the Brunswick 
Square Buildings. 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


The Field Bequest. 


The PRESIDENT said there was a large balance still to be made up to 
complete the £1000 necessary, in order that they might take the benefit of 
the bequest. 

Mr. HARPLEY proposed that a cheque should be drawn from the General 
Fund, in order to make up the £1000. 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the landlord of their present pre- 
mises, stating that the roof of the building was damaged, and asking that it 
might be repaired. 

Registration Committee. 


The report of this Committee was read. With reference to the application 
of Messrs. Kingsett and Bretherton, who applied for registration as foreign 
and colonia! practitioners, 

The PRESIDENT said the Committee was not in a position to deal with the 
question, inasmuch as the Council had not laid down any rule with regard to 
the schools to be acknowledged. He was strongly of opinion that no schools 
should be recognised whose educational standard was below that of their own 
schools, nor should any diploma be recognised, the value of which was less 
than theirown. He thought the cases should stand over until the Council 
had discussed the matter. 

Agreed to. 

The Parliamentary Committee. 


The report of this committee was read. With regard to the Scotch 
memorial, with reference to the election of members of Council, presented at 
the previous meeting of the Council, the committee reported that the charter 
did not empower them to make any alterations in the mode of election, and, 
therefore, the proposal made by the memorialists could not be acceded to. 

On the motion of Mr. TAYLOR, the Secretary was instructed to write 
accordingly. 
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The report of the Court of Examiners (London) was read. 

On the motion of Mr. WHITTLE, seconded by Mr. Woops, the next 
meeting of Council was fixed for the 9th of April. 

The Obituary List was read. 

Mr. DRAY moved that a letter of condolence, sympathy, and unfeigned 
regret should be sent to Mrs. Batt and family. Mr. Batt was an affectionate 
husband and an excellent father. The Council had lost a loyal and estimable 
member, while the profession had lost an excellent practitioner, an unobtru- 
sive and a kind gentleman. 

Professor PRITCHARD seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Messrs. Woodger and Broad were appointed auditors. 


The General Education Examinations. 


The PRESIDENT said he had received a letter, which, although partly of a 
private nature, he thought should be read to the Council. The original 
letter was sent by Professor McCall to Professor Robertson, but a copy of it 
had been sent to him as President of the Council. It was a matter which 
deeply concerned the whole profession, and he would, therefore, ask the 
Secretary to read the letter. 

The letter was as follows :— 

“25th January, 1884. 

“ My dear Robertson,-—I have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of your favour regarding the matriculation. 

It is my intention to continue the examination of my pupils as at present. 
The standard of examination will not be a lower one than that set by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

I was, as you are aware, the first to institute a preliminary examination, 
and I do not feel inclined to give it up simply because the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have thought fit to interfere in the 
matter. 

How far their interference may extend it seems at the present time beyond 
conception ; but unless there is redress for present grievances—all known to 
you as well as myself—I for one shall move for a Scotch charter. 

I have all my life fought on the side of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and would wish to continue doing so ; but the treatment to which 
the Colleges and their pupils have been subjected of late would turn the 
heart of the stoutest champion in its favour dead against it. 

If the Scotch Colleges are to remain affiliated to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons there must be two Boards of Examiners—a Scotch and 
an English—and they must alternately or otherwise conduct the examina- 
tions in Scotland and England. 

Then the Council must be so arranged as to be constituted of an equal 
number of gentlemen who have graduated respectively in England and 
Scotland. 

Further, the Principals of each College must be ex officio members of 
Council. 

I understood when the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
abolished its examination and the granting of certificates, that the Colleges 
as hitherto would have been consulted in every step taken by the Council, 
and that a fair representation of all institutions and interests would be the 
order of the day; but it has been the reverse, and the Council have done 
little else than pass one resolution after another, all tending to coercion, dis- 
order, and disunion. : 

I am not going to say who have been the principal ringleaders in the 
crusade against the Colleges and their pupils, but I am going to send a copy 
of this letter to the President of the Council, so that he may have an oppor- 
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tunity of investigating the subject, and rearranging inatters before it is too 
late. 

I do not pretend to be possessed of the gift of foresight, but if the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons wish to retain in their hands 
the monopoly of granting degrees to veterinary students in Great Britain 
and Ireland, they must act with less precipitancy than they have of late 
done ; and they must consult and be guided to a large extent by the Princi- 
pals of the Colleges. 

They must also remember that the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland still lives, and will show fight along with the Universities and 
Members of Parliament in maintaining the rights of the Scotch veterinary 
Colleges. 

The times we live in are eminently calculated to foster and perfect, I re- 
peat, attempts at breaking down monopolies, and if the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons wish to make shipwreck of their institution, 
and to see a Scottish charter flourishing on its ruins, they have but to pursue 
the policy they have lately inaugurated. 

It is not for me to advise you how to act as regards the matriculatory ex- 
amination of your pupils, but you must know something which I do not if 
you can with confidence leave the examination of your pupils in the hands of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and abandon the examinations 
which have hitherto been productive of so much good when undertaken by 
yourself.—I am, my dear Robertson, yours very truly, 

Signed) JAMES MCCALL.” 

The PRESIDENT said he had telegraphed to Professor McCall, asking 
whether he wished the letter to be laid before the Council, but had received no 
reply. He did not know how the Council would act in the matter. The 
Professor wished that the grievances of the schools might be investigated. 
He (the President) did not know that they had any grievances. He could 
only say this, that the rejections of students had been very heavy of late, 
and he thought that was the chief grievance. He fancied the schools would 
be better pleased if all the students were passed ; but he must confess, judg- 
ing from what he had seen, that the examiners had done their duty faithfully 
and well, both to the schools, to the Royal College, and to the public. If any- 
thing more than another was required at the present day, it was an increase in 
the general and professional education of the students. It should be as much 
the object of the Principals of the schools to assist the Royal College in 
raising the profession, as it was the interest of the entire body of the profes- 
sion that it should be raised. For his own part, he could not see that any 
hardship was inflicted upon the schools by imposing a general examination 
test; in fact, he thought it would be the fairest course that the Royal 
College could adopt. The Royal College was anxious to work with the 
schools, but it must be remembered that the Royal College was responsible, 
and not the schools, for the status of the practitioners. 

Mr. WHITTLE said, if Professor McCall had really a grievance with the 
Council, he would have written to the President and not to Professor 

Robertson. He did not think an answer was required from the Council. 
The grievance was against Professor Robertson. 

Professor ROBER?TSON ssid he had nothing to do in the matter. The 
letter was written in reply to a question as to what Professor McCall was 
going to do with respect to the matriculation examinations. It was quite 
clear that he had thrown down the gauntlet in the face of the Royal College 
and the Council. He was not inclined to submit his students to the test 
of an examination, but said he would conduct the examination himself, and 
would make it equal to the examination of the Royal College. The question 
put to bim was whether students ought to be taken without any examina- 
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tion at all by the schools, thus throwing the onus of the examination on the 
Royal College. He (Professor Robertson) thought they had no business at 
the schools to examine men at all; they should take any man who came to 
them, letting him know that he would have to provide himself with a certain 
qualification. According to Professor McCall’s letter it was quite evident 
that he intended to examine his students as heretofore, and it was to be 
feared that there was a little bit of dissatisfaction in the schools and the pro- 
fession with respect to the government of the Royal College. The Royal 
College should take the schools along with it, if possible. The reason of 
its existence as a Royal College was that the schools and the profession 
existed previously, andthe be-all of their existence as a corporate body was 
the welfare of the profession. 

Mr. TAYLOR said there was no doubt that the severe matriculation exami- 
nation instituted by the Council was giving great offence. His opinion was 
that they ought to ascertain the calibre of the students before they were ad- 
mitted to the College, because, if after spending three years there a man was 
rejected on a matriculation examination, a great deal of his parents’ money 
would be wasted. 

Mr. SiMCOCKS said, looking at the insinuation contained in the last 
paragraph of the letter, it was quite unworthy of consideration, and he should 
propose that the letter be marked “ Read.” It stated, “It is not for me to 
advise you how to act as regards the matriculation examination of your 
pupils, but you must know something which I do not if you can with con- 
fidence leave the examination of your pupils in the hands of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons.” That was a most offensive insinuation, 
and if they attempted to reply to Professor McCall in the same manner, 
they must suggest that the matriculation examination would probably inetr- 
fere with the financial arrangements of the schools. Whenever any im- 
provement of the profession had been attempted, the threat of a Scotch 
charter had always been thrown at them, and he thought it was time to 
accept the challenge. Professor McCall seemed to forget that an Act of 
Parliament would be necessary before he gota charter for Scotland, and he 
thought the Royal College was strong enough to fight the Scotch professors 
if they wished to show fight. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE said he did not think the letter was properly before 
the Council. It was a private communication, and they could not deal 
with it. 

The PRESIDENT said it was evidently a public letter, because it was 
addressed to him as their President. 

Mr. GREAVES said the Matriculation Examination was instituted with the 
object of improving the status of the profession, and it would be very 
difficult for the Professor to prove, even if he tried, that the object of the 
Council was to weaken or lessen the usefulness of the student. He thought 
he was taking action rather arbitrarily, and in a manner that hardly showed 
his strong desire to benefit the profession. 

The PRESIDENT thought if the letter was taken as read it would show that 
he had done his duty in the matter. There was a question which had been 
asked by Professor Walley which would perhaps bring matters to a crisis. 
He asked when the preliminary examinations were to be held, and suggested 
as the most convenient dates the third week in January, the first week in 
May, and the fourth week in October. He (the President) would suggest 
that the Secretary should write to the principals of the other schools and ask 
what dates would be most suitable for them, and then if Professor McCall 
refused to mention any date or to have his students examined by the College 
of Preceptors or any other body that might be named, the Council must 
stand firm, 2nd say that when the student came up for his first professional 
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examination he should undergo an examination in the subjects laid down, by 
a competent examiner. If they stood firm he had no doubt they would be 
supported not only by the entire body of the profession, but also by the pub- 
lic at large. Professor Walley, who had been very loyal to the Royal College 
in this matter, also asked if the minor certificate of the Irish Pharmaceutical 
Society would be accepted in lieu of the certificate of the British Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. He (the President) should ask for proof of the value of that 
certificate. 
Mr. SIMCOCKS said he believed it included no educational test. i 
Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM said that the grievances mentioned by Pro- 
fessor McCall were very unsubstantial, but it would perhaps be better if a | 
| 





letter was written to him to ask him to state them, for by that means they 
would very likely obviate a very large proportion of them. It was never 
wise to have their teaching schools in opposition to the examining bodies, and 
in all probability a little inquiry would satisfy him on many points. 

Mr. HARPLEY thought tnat if the inquiry was made it should be done 
privately. 

The PRESIDENT said as the letter had been addressed to him he would 
write privately to Professor McCall, asking him to state his grievances. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE suggested that the discussion on this letter should not 
appear inthe minutes. 

Professor PRITCHARD proposed that the discussion should be entered upon 
the minutes, but should not be published through the Journal. 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded that motion. 

The matter was eventually left in the hands of the President. 


Notice of Motion. 


Mr. SIMPSON gave notice of the following motion : “ That the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons hereby affirm that the operation of 
docking horses is a necessary one, but that it requires surgical skill for its 
performance. It should therefore only be performed by qualified veterinary 
surgeons.” 

Professor ROBERTSON was afraid that the motion was beyond the power 
of the Council altogether. It was a question of professional ethics with 
which they had nothing to do. 

Professor PRITCHARD said he would oppose the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that it was not a subject which could be dis- 
cussed by the Council, and the motion was entirely irregular. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM said his objection was to the statement that 
it was a necessary operation. 

Mr. Simcocks said he should move as an amendment the previous 
question. 

The Council then adjourned. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary meeting of the members of this Association was held on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 25th, at Mrs. Spafford’s, Plough Hotel, Northamp- 
ton. Mr. W. Carless, of Stafford, President of the Association, occupied 
the chair ; and there were also present, Messrs. T. Greaves, Manchester ; 
F. Blakeway, Stourbridge ; T. J. Merrick, Northampton ; E. Rivett, Daven- 
try; G. Smith, Tunstall; R. Olver, Tamworth ;-C. J. Hill, Leamington ; 
E. Beddard, Wolverhampton ; W. C. Ison, Atherstone ; A. Over, Rugby ; 
T. Verney, Stratford-on-Avon ; H. M. Stanley, Birmingham ; A. Hodgkins, 
Hanley ; L. C. Tipper, Balsall Heath, Hon. Sec. ; J. A. Cox, York; R. C. 
Trigger, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; J. S. Barber, Rugby ; Captain B. Russell, | 
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Grantham ; F. W. Wragg, Whitechapel, London ; J. H. Reynolds, Daven- 
try; R. H. Cartwright, Wolverhampton ; B. Trees, Uppingham ; H. Blunt, 
Lutterworth ; and J. Wiggins, Market Harborough. Among the visitors were 
Mr. T. H. Merrick, Mr. J. P. Berry, and Mr. T. J. Marriott, Northampton. 

After reading the minutes of the previous meeting, which was held at 
Leamington, the Hon. Secretary read letters of apology from Messrs. A. B. 
Proctor, Solihull, Birmingham ; G. Carless, Worcester ; Professor Pritchard, 
London ; E. Stanley, Warwick; F. W. Barling, Ross; G. Meek, Walsall ; 
Rk. H. Perrins, Worcester ; and Professor Walley, Edinburgh. 

The report of the Treasurer (Mr. Blakeway) showed that the Association 
began the year 1883 witha balance in hand of £128 os. 8d. The subscrip- 
tions throughout the year amounted to £30 10s., which, with interest, etc., 
brought the receipts of the Association at the end of the year up to 
£161 13s. 5d. The expenditure included a grant of £52 10s. to the College 
building fund, and the balance at the bank was £93 11s. 5d. Mr. Blake- 
way added that he was pleased to be able to state that the whole year’s 
subscriptions for 1883 had been paid up. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Cox, seconded by Mr. WRAGG, the Treasurer’s 
report was adopted. 

The HON. SECRETARY stated that with reference to the election of Mr. 
Blakeway, sen., as a life president of this Association on the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Defence Society, he had written to Mr. Morgan, 
stating the fact of his election, and asking him for an official acknowledg- 
ment of the resolution. Mr. Morgan, however, merely wrote acknowledging 
the receipt of the letter. 

Mr. T. GREAVES said at a meeting of the officers of the Society, Mr. 
Morgan was urged to reply more fully to the letter sent by the Hon. Secre- 
tary. The only remark made by Mr. Morgan was that he had replied. He 
(Mr. Greaves) had no doubt that Mr. Morgan meant it to be freely under- 
stood that Mr. Blakeway’s nomination was accepted, but that it would have 
to be confirmed by a gencral meeting, and the official intimation of the fact 
would then be sent. 

The Hon. SECRETARY further intimated that he had written to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons stating that the Association had voted the 
sum of fifty guineas to the College building fund, to assist in raising the 
amount necessary to obtain the bequest of the late Mr. Field, and that in 
the event of the amount not being raised within the specified period the 
Association would give the matter further consideration. He had received 
a letter in reply stating that the Council desired to express their warmest 
thanks to the Association for the very handsome donation of fifty guineas 
towards the building fund, and trusting that it would be the means of in- 
ducing other kindred associations to follow their example. The terms of Mr. 
Field’s bequest were that £1,000 should be forthcoming within twelve calen- 
dar months of his decease, and he died on the 27th February, 1883. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not think they could do anything more until 
after the Council of the College had met. He should be willing, however, 
to hear any remarks that might be made on the subject. 

Mr. WRAGG having remarked that he did not think the Association could 
do anything more as the time was so short, Captain RUSSELL proposed that a 
paper should be passed round the room to see what personal subscriptions 
could be raised, as he said it would be a pity to lose so handsome a bequest. 
The paper was then passed round, and about £22 was promised. 

Captain RUSSELL further asked what had become of all the money that 
had been received from the registered practitioners? Did not that go towards 
the College fund? There was a sum, he thought, of over £600. No reply 
was given, 
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The CHAIRMAN then brought forward the following motion of which he 
had duly given notice :—“ Taking into consideration the affluent position of 
the Society, and the onerous duties of the secretary, it is desirable that in 
order that the duties may be properly discharged he should receive some 
remuneration.” The President spoke in support of the motion, and said he 
thought that some remuneration should be given tothe secretary. They had 
at present a goodly sum of money that must either be given away or remain 
in the bank. He would, however, state that he had merely brought the matter 
forward to invite discussion. It was his opinion that the person who under- 
took the office of secretary should receive something for his loss of time and 
trouble. 

Mr. OLVER did not believe in a paid secretary, and hoped they would keep 
to the words Hon. Secretary. Sone fourteen or fifteen years since the 
Association was nearly bankrupt, both as regarded members and funds, and 
circulars were sent out asking whether the Association was to be continued 
ornot. He himself followed Mr. Stanley, of Birmingham, as hon. secretary, 
and officiated as such for three years. Since that time several gentlemen 
had acted as hon. secretaries, and the Association had flourished in such a 
manner that they had now both funds in hand, and had also been able to 
send a donation to the building fund of the Royal College. He believed 
there were young members of the Association who were still able and willing 
to carry out the duties of the office of secretary. Hedid not mean to say 
that the secretary should not be paid his out-of-pocket expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that he did not wish to introduce the old system 
of having a paid secretary, but only that the gentleman who gave his time and 
attention to the duties of the office should be compensated for his real out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

Mr. GREAVES called the attention of the meeting to the non-success of the 
Association when they had a paid secretary. He also remarked that other 
associations had not paid secretaries, and he, with the previous speakers, 
thought several gentlemen could be found to take the office without being 
paid to carry out the duties. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY also spoke in opposition to the suggestion that they should 
have a paid secretary. Their subscriptions amounted to £35 per year, and 
their working expenses absorbed nearly half that amount. He was strongly 
opposed to their having a paid secretary. 

Captain RUSSELL said he thought the meeting had misunderstood the in- 
tention of the President, as his idea seemed to him (Captain Russell) to be 
only that the secretary should be recouped any expenses he might incur in 
carrying out the duties of his office. He did not think any member of their 
Society would accept actual salary for carrying out the duties of secretary. 

Mr. TRIGGER hoped the time was far distant when they would erase the 
word honorary from before that of secretary. No doubt the duties were 
of a somewhat onerous character, and the secretary should certainly be paid 
his out-of-pocket expenses. He would move that the position of the secretary 
remain purely of an honorary character. 

Mr. SMITH seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Upon the motion of Mr. STANLEY, seconded by Mr. L. C. TIPPER, it was 
agreed that Mr. T. H. Merrick, who had returned from abroad, should be 
allowed to resume his membership, and only pay his subscription in the usual 
manner. 

The election of a President was next proceeded with, and Mr. TRIGGER said 
before proposing a successor to the office, at that time held by Mr. Carless, 
he wished to congratulate that gentleman upon the diligent manner in which 
he had carried out the duties of President during the past year. He then 
proposed that Mr. H. M. Stanley, of Birmingham, should be elected Presi- 
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dent for the ensuing year, and said he felt sure that Mr. Stanley would do 
equal honour to the office. He (Mr. Stanley) had peculiar cla‘ms for recog- 
nition upon the Association. His late father was one of the original members 
of the Association, and he himself had been connected with it for some years. 
Mr. Trigger said he ventured to predict that Mr. Stanley would endeavour 
to add to the dignity of the office, and would carry out the important duties 
of the office in a most satisfactory manner. (Applause.) 

Mr. HILLS seconded the motion, and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. STANLEY thanked the members for having elected him to the impor- 
tant position of President of the Association. He remarked that he would 
do all he possibly could, not only to raise the standard of the profession, but 
also of the Association. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Hills, of Leamington, was elected a Vice-President upon the motion 
of Mr. GREAVES, seconded by Mr. OLVER, as also was Mr. T. J. Merrick, 
on the motion of Captain RUSSELL, seconded by Mr. WIGGINS. The 
retiring President became the third Vice-President in the usual order of 
things. 

The next officer to be elected was that of the Treasurer, andthe CHAIRMAN 
said he hoped the meeting would retain the services of their tried and 
valued friend Mr. Blakeway, if he could be induced to continue in office. 
He moved that Mr. Blakeway be elected Treasurer and thanked for his past 
services. : 

Captain RUSSELI. seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. Beddard, of Wolverhampton, was chosen Hon. Secretary on the 
motion of Mr. STANLEY, seconded by Mr. ISON. 

The next duty was that of electing a representative on the Council, and 
Mr. CARLESS incidentally referred to the mistake that had occurred with 
reference to the nomination of Mr. Olver the previous year. He said he 
did not know whose fault it was, but he thought Mr. Olver had overlooked 
any little shortcomings there might have been in the carrying out the duties 
connected with his candidature. He (the Chairman) expressed the hope 
that some member would nominate Mr. Olver on that occasion. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY said they were considering a most important matter. No 
member regretted more than he did the fact that Mr. Olver, who was so 
well deserving of the honour, was not elected a member of the Council last 
year. However, on looking over the list of retiring representatives for this 
year, he found it contained the names of some excellent gentlemen. Among 
them were Mr. G. Fleming, Professor Pritchard, Professor Williams, Mr. T. 
Greaves, and Professor Brown. Mr. H. Batt, who would also have retired 
by rotation, was, he was sorry to say, dead. Looking at these names, Mr. 
Blakeway said he thought it best to postpone the proposal to run any one 
of the members of that Association for another year, and that they should 
use their utmost endeavours to re-elect those gentlemen. There were no 
five gentlemen who were more worthy of their support. They were frequent 
attendants at the Council meetings, and were earnest in their desire for the 
general welfare of the profession. (Applause.) The other vacancy would, 
no doubt, be filled up in London. 

Mr. IsoN expressed himself as being of the same opinion. They might 
nominate one of their own members when gentlemen of less importance 
than those previously named came to retire. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY said if the meeting would allow him he would propose 
that, taking into consideration the valuable services rendered by the five 
retiring members, viz., Professors Williams, Pritchard, and Brown, and 
Messrs. Fleming and Greaves, and that four of the number are honorary 
associates of this Association, it is not desirable to nominate further candi- 
dates for election on the Council this year, but that the whole support of the 
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Association should be given to the retiring members, and that the various 
associations be written to asking for their co-operation. 
Mr. HILLs seconded Mr. Blakeway’s proposition, and it was carried. 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY IN CATTLE, COMMONLY KNOWN AS “MILK 
FEVER.” 


Mr. J. H. Cox, of the Army Veterinary Department, 5th Dragoon Guards, 
York, next read a valuable paper on “ Parturient Apoplexy,” contributions to 
which had appeared in the November, December, and January numbers of 
the VETERINARY JOURNAL, and the concluding portion of which would be given 
in the February number. The following is a summary of the chief points of 
the paper. Mr. Cox said he was led to introduce the subject on account of 
the many misgivings anent its pathology, treatment, etc., experienced by him 
during the last five or six years he was in private practice, and having met with 
somewhat unusual success, caused him to exercise his mind, as with the 
rationale of the measures he was then adopting, and to define, if possible, the 
true pathological conditions existent inthis malady. The pathology, Mr. Cox 
said, appeared to be somewhat veiled in obscurity, and in consequence many 
eminent veterinarians had devoted a large amount of time to unravelling its 
mystifications. Taking the consensus of opinion, they might correctly assume 
that they had to deal with a species of Apoplexy. The question arose as to 
how and by what means that morbid condition was generated. Acute 
Anzmia, as advanced by Dr. Fleming, found many advocates. The theory 
of Thrombosis or blood-clotting, seemed to Mr. Cox to be more in accordance 
with what they found portrayed in the symptoms, etc., and as such he felt 
fully persuaded that that morbid condition was alone the Jrima causa of the 
existent phenomena in Parturient Apoplexy. Several agencies were at work 
to produce Thrombosis. It might occur after hamorrhage from softening and 
breaking up of the clots which formed a temporary or permanent arrestation 
to the flow of blood from the divided ends of vessels, and which clots were after- 
wards taken up by the circulation. That latter condition was, in his opinion, 
the one which gave rise to Parturient Apoplexy. Many writers claimed that 
Parturient Apoplexy was engendered by the blood, which formerly supplied 
the wants of the foetus, being thrown back on the system of the mother, but 
did not explain satisfactorily the changes which the circulatory medium 
undergoes. He did not, however, believe that the bare fact of the blood 
being diverted in its course was sufficient to account for the changes observed 
in the disease. Mr. Cox next dwelt on the question why Parturient Apoplexy 
in the bovine tribe should be so well marked a feature, whilst in other orders 
of animals an almost perfect immunity was recognised, and said he thought 
the anatomical characters of the uterus as compared with some animals was 
sufficient to account for the predisposition to the disease. The almost abso- 
lute freedom from the disease by some animals was probably due to a com- 
bination of felicitous circumstances. It was generally conceded that in all 
cases of parturition where an undue amount of hemorrhage was present the 
disease rarely made its appearance. It was in instances where labour had 
been fulfilled without apparently much loss of blood, and when, although 
they might not recognise it at the time, the uterus but very slowly assumed 
its preconceptive state that the disease made its appearance. They also had 
much additional evidence in support of the theory of Thrombosis being 
correct. The causes of the disease, Mr. Cox wrote, were divided into predis- 
posing and exciting. Anything whereby the circulation generally was inter- 
fered with or overburdened would predispose an animal to attack. The habit 
of ascertaining whether or not an animal was in calf, and commonly known 
as “ punching,” ought to be severely deprecated in the way it is practised by 
inexperienced men. 
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Hereditary taint was a factor which had not been sufficiently recognised 
as an agent in production of the disease. They were cognizant that in other 
diseases where hereditary taint played an important part its effects were 
minimised by the judicious application of rational principles, or enhanced in 
proportion as they disregard its fixed and immutable laws. He did not pro- 
pound the theory as an absolute, but he was convinced that it had an im- 
portant bearing in relation to the subject. Class doubtless exerted itself in 
bringing about the morbid condition. It was on their heavy milking strains 
where the risk was run, and it was that mysterious connection which gained 
for the disease the title of ‘‘ Milk Fever.” Prior attacks induced a proclivity 
to its return, hence when an animal had once suffered it was deemed ad- 
visable either to sell it and allow others to have the unwelcome experience of 
combating the disease, or to fatten it off for the butcher. Faults in general 
management accounted for some victims—it might be many. Errors in 
dietetics, especially just prior to calving, perhaps furnished a greater liability 
to Parturient Apoplexy than any other indiscretion. There were some who 
as the time of calving approached substituted a more nutritious diet for the 
plain fare generally administered. That mode of procedure induced a species 
of Plethora, which some practitioners argued was alone sufficient to account 
for the disease. Milking the cow prior to calving had its advocates. It 
was, however, opposed by some, but personally Mr. Cox said he saw no 
particular harm in it. On the contrary, he thought a dual benefit accrued 
from the practice. In the first place it produced a sense of relief, and in 
the second it encouraged the circulation of blood, which was a great point. 
Alluding to the symptoms, Mr. Cox said signs of approaching mischief 
generally made their appearance from the time the calf was born up toa 
subsequent period of twenty-four hours. As a rule, however, the disease 
showed itself within the first twelve. If particular attention was paid to the 
animal it would be observed that the first sign to register the commence- 
ment of hostilities was a 77gour distinct, but not prolonged. Having failed to 
check the onslaughts of the enemy, the symptoms becameenhanced in severity, 
and ultimately complete Paralysis was established, and then began the 
struggle for supremacy between life anddeath. It was at this stage that the 
“slowing” of the circulation took place, and on being able to overcome 
that depended their success. The signs of approaching recovery were centred 
at several points. The milk, although small in quantity, began to make its 
appearance. The eyes lost their death-like characteristics. The pulse 
regained some of its tone. A sense of relief was experienced in the respira- 
tion. The power to deglutate returned. The patient by degrees supported 
its own head, and in a marvellously short space of time all danger seemed 
to have passed away. There was then, however, the danger of Pulmonary 
Apoplexy unless great care was exercised, which terminated either in death 
from that condition alone or its sequel Pneumonia, or in resolution. 
Another legacy of Parturient Apoplexy was continued Paralysis or Para- 
plegia. The interim between the two points, apparent death and robust 
health, occupied often but a brief period. As to treatment, Mr. Cox said no 
disease had been the subject of more empiricism than Parturient Apoplexy. 
He would not wade through the numerous formule which were supposed to 
afford benefit, but would confine himself to a description of those which 
might, at least, be said to be rational, and which in his hands had proved 
fairly successful. Venesection or blood-letting he said had a very bene- 
ficial effect when the professional man was called in in time. Purgatives 
of all kinds found their votaries, but to give purgatives during the comatose 
stage of the disease betokened a species of ignorance not creditable even to 
the merest tyro. There was a stage, however, when cathartics were ad- 
missible, and that was at the commencement of the attack, and before the 
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brain and its accessories should have ceased to perform their respective 
functions Local remedies should also, Mr. Cox said, enter the category 
of remedial agents. The uterus should be washed every six hours with 
alum 3j, carbolic acid 4j, giycerine 5iv, aqua Oj. Ergot of rye should be 
administered either in the ordinary manner or subcutaneously. The latter 
was to be preferred, as the power of swallowing soon became a matter of 
difficulty. Twenty-four grains of the ergot should be injected every six 
hours. Stimulants were undoubtedly useful agents to employ. Stimulants 
although most essential, often fail to bring about restoration, unless accom- 
panied by other means, and that, Mr. Cox said, led him to the one remedy 
above all others, which he considered to be the sheet anchor in all such cases, 
namely, “the cold, wet pack.” In trying that method, however, constant 
supervision was necessary, otherwise the remedy would not only prove use- 
less, but would give an impetus to the disease. Crushed ice to the back of 
the head or poll was a useful adjunct to treatment. If not procurable cold 
irrigation or cloths immersed in cold water should form a substitute. In 
Pulmonary Apoplexy it was necessary to abandon the ‘“‘ general” for the 
“chest pack.” Secondary Pneumonia, Motor Paralysis, and p-st-mortem 
appearances, were next noticed by Mr. Cox, and he then proceeded to state 
that he had long held the opinion that Parturient Apoplexy ought to be of 
the rarest occurrence. Were they dealing with some subtle influence simi- 
lar to that at work in contagious diseases their efforts to check its progress 
might prove futile, but they had not that contingency to face. If it be true 
that hereditary taint entered the list of predisponents, it was their duty to 
guard against the introduction of a breed which possessed that unwelcome 
feature. Where any predisposition was evidenced the greatest care should 
be manifested in the treatment generally. Mr. Cox said he knew of no better 
preventive of Pariturient Apoplexy than that which resulted from a judici- 
ous amount of exercise. Judicious feeding and exercise would in many in- 
stances ward off an attack of the disease. The secretion of milk should be 
encouraged by shampooing the udder and occasionally withdrawing its 
contents. After the birth of the calf they must act with the greatest promp- 
titude or the disease might steala march from them, as Parturient Apoplexy 
was one disease amongst many others that might in a great measure ‘be 
prevented. In his concluding remarks, Mr. Cox referred to the flesh of 
animals so affected in its relation to human food. He said when the flesh 
of an animal thus affected became unfit for consumption, it was often 
rendered so by human agency. If the disease was allowed to run its course 
unmolested, it, unless it be of a protracted nature, developed nothing 
antagonistic to the health of human beings. They were not dealing with an 
affection having for its propagation septic prope:ties, but with one which 
emanated from the ordinary conditions of life. Sanitary status, how- 
ever, provided a limit by which flesh of that kind should form food for the 
community. If the animal succumbed tothe disease or was slaughtered before 
structural change took place, the flesh was perfectly wholesome, but not other- 
wise. The flesh of an animal suffering from Puerperal Fever was, however, 
dangerous toa degree, and should never be allowed to find its way into the 
market. The paper occupied an hour in reading, and at the conclusion Mr. 
Cox was warmly applauded. 

Mr. GREAVES said the subject was one of great interest, but at that late 
hour it would be impossible to enter into the discussion, and he therefore 
proposed that the discussion be postponed to the next meeting. 

Mr. BEDDARD seconded the proposition, and it was agreed to. 

‘The CHAIRMAN said the question of docking—Is it cruelty? was down 
for discussion, but he suggested that that subject, which was a very impor- 
tant one for the profession, should also be postponed. 
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Mr. WRaGG seconded this proposal, and it was also agreed to. 

Mr. TIPPER suggested Gloucester as the place at which the next meeting 
of the Association should be held. 

Mr. STANLEY wished to suggest Birmingham, and made a proposition to 
the effect that Birmingham be selected. 

Mr. TRIGGER said he would like to see the President first take the chair 
in his own town, and accordingly seconded the motion, and as there was no 
further opposition, it was agreed to. 

Mr. OLVER asked the question as to whether the National Defence 
Association would support any member who was prosecuted for docking. 
A short discussion took place on the question, but no definite answer could 
be given, and it was allowed to stand over to the next meeting of the 
Association. 

Upon a motion of Mr. WRaGG, seconded by Mr. SMITH, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the retiring officers. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT then exhibited the bones of a horse, showing a most 
peculiar case of dislocation of the shoulder-joint, and the meeting terminated. 

The members subsequently sat down to an excellent dinner, provided by 
Mrs. Spafford, of The Plough Hotel. Mr. Carless presided, and the vice- 
chair was occupied by the newly-elected President. A very pleasant evening 
was spent. LAWRENCE C. TIPPER, Hon. Sec. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and dinner (2ist, or majority meeting) were held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, the 1st of February, the President, Mr. 
Parlane Walker, Halifax, in the chair; the following members were a'so 
present, viz., Professor Williams, Messrs. Naylor, Greaves, J. S. Carter, 
Peter Walker, Thomas Fletcher, Pratt, Deighton, Whitehead, J. Bell, 
Hardie, Snarry, Robertson, Joseph Freeman, J. H. Carter, F. F. Carter, 
Greenhalgh, H. Cooper, Pickering, Scriven, Atcherley, B. Smith, A. W. 
Mason, T. C. Toop, A. W. Briggs, Ferguson, and Broughton. 

The following gentlemen were present as visitors, viz., Mr. R. Rowe, A.V.D., 
11th Hussars; Messrs, P. Taylor, Whittle, W. A. Taylor, E. Faulkner, 
and S. Locke, Manchester ; S. Briggs, Bury. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Dray, James 
Freeman, Anderton, J. M. Axe, Danby, Bale, Lodge, G. Schofield, also from 
Dr. Fleming and other friends. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY proposed, and Mr. PETER WALKER seconded, the 
election of Mr. F, Percy Carter, Bradford.—Carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY nominated Mr. A. W. Mason, Leeds. 

The President nominated Mr. James Bell, Brighouse. 

Mr. GREAVES withdrew his proposition in favour of Mr. Naylor’s amend- 
ment, viz., “ That one hundred pounds from the funds of this Society be 
given to the Building Fund of the R.C.V.S.” This being put as a sub- 
stantive proposition was carried almost unanimously. 

Professor WILLIAMS made a few remarks upon Azoturia, etc. 

The PrEsIDENT then delivered his inaugural address as follows :— 

I wish first of all to thank you for the honour you have done me in electing 
me to the dignified position of President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society. The position is one not free from responsibilities, and I have 
been somewhat anxious in my mind, that your suffrages might be unwor- 
thily bestowed. . 

However, I need not assure you, that the society and the profession have 
my utmost sympathy and labour, and anything that I can do will be a 
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pleasure. I am sure that I am but expressing the sentiments in these words 
of you all, because, I believe, whatever diversity of opinion there may be, 
every one is actuated by a disposition to try and do credit to our noble 
profession, 

It is not the least advantage of such societies as this, that opportunities 
are given for the ventilation and discussion of various matters that affect us. 

This society, as you will be aware, has now attained its majority ; let us 
hope that it may grow in vigour and usefulness as years roll by. I may say 
in passing that I have been a member of this society ever since I came to 
Yorkshire, nearly twelve years ago, and previous to that was associated with 
the parent society in Glasgow from the outstart of my career; and here I 
would express an urgent invitation to all members of the profession who are 
not members of a society to become so immediately, for in my humble 
opinion, and in that of many whom I have heard refer to it, these societies 
are our vitalising influence and life. I see here the father of this society— 
our friend, Professor Williams. I am proud to welcome him in the name 
of the manhood of this society, which he conceived and cherished in its 
inception ; we wish him every success in his new school, which in itself is an 
evidence of his undaunted courage, force, and ability. I regretted to hear 
yesterday that a portion of the school should have been destroyed by fire ; 
and I am sure we shall all hope that the inconvenience will be but 
temporary. Now for the memory of Professor Dick. Where is the veteri- 
nary surgeon whose heart was not at Edinburgh on the 24th October last, 
when spontaneous and heartfelt honour was paid to the memory of this dzg- 
souled man by the unveiling of his statue? He lived forthe profession. He 
died in the profession, and dying left indelible footprints for all time, foot- 
prints that, as Longfellow says,— 


‘‘That perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 


Professor Dick and his no less estimable sister, left nearly their all for the 
advancement of the medical and veterinary medical sciences; let their memories 
be embalmed in our breasts. 

There are many matters before the profession that can only be touched 
upon. 

This, you know, is an eventful year, inasmuch as it sees the commence- 
ment of the Penal Clause of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, and no one will 
be permitted from this time to assume the title of veterinary surgeon who 
has not passed the curriculum of the schools. It is, undoubtedly, a step in 
the right direction, and will ultimately lift the profession to a position that 
it has not hitherto enjoyed. There may be doubts in the minds of some that 
the sowing broadcast of licenses, to empirics of five years’ standing, may 
be a questionable proceeding, but I feel sure all will be glad to have the 
protection this Act affords at whatever costs. 

Our political basis is getting more firmly established ; we have evidence 
of this in the Act just mentioned, and the endeavour to obtain a school for 
Ireland, with an independent licensing board, this latter having been so far, 
and properly, 1 think, held back ; let them havea school by all means, but 
don’t multiply the centres of authority. 

The schools of the present day have many advantages over those of twenty 
years ago, and I think with the progress of general education, it is right for 
the well-being of the profession that greater things should be expected from 
the students. I know not whether much advance has been made in the prac- 
tical examination but judging from my own experience at the college, there 
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words was plenty of room for it. Had I had no practical experience before going 
lay be, to college, it is little I should have attained there. Never was I asked to 
noble diagnose a case, and none to treat it: no inquiry was ever made either in the 
college or by the examiners, even whether I could make up a physic-ball 
nities and administer it. Surely there was room for improvement here, in order 
>ct us. that students may not be cast adrift to get their practical experience alto- 
let us gether at the public expense. 
ay say And here let me say a word on professional etiquette. This is not of very 
me to high standing in our locality, but what can we expect when such courtesies 
1 with { (save the mark !) are flung in broadsides at us, by those whom we presume 
ere I are high in the profession, and ought to know better? vzde the letter of the 
10 are Council-man in the January number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
umble We cannot but feel grateful that we exist at all under such appreciation. 
cieties For myself, I hope to continue, and would recommend those who presume 
iety— to be in authority to exercise a little more charity, or, it may be, common 
name sense, and credit others of their brethren with having some knowledge, and 
in its with having done some little to uphold our character and diminish friction. 
‘is an If the roots are cankered, what can we expect of the branches? 
» hear Who is this Council-man, or white elephant, that arrogates to his board 
fire : all the virtues of the profession? His vapouring might have more weight 
e but had he the assurance to append his name, or even grace our association 
eteri- by his august presence. I venture to think that he might profit in more 
last, directions than one, and be persuaded that there was some good outside 
s big- the (to him) charmed circle of the Council. 
He It is to me a matter of unfeigned regret that the pupilage clause was not 
foot- freely accepted—a pupil to serve one year with a veterinary surgeon before 


going to college, and another year after he has done with the college, and 
before he treads up for his final practical. 

Theory is of course right and proper, so far as it goes ; but I can unhesita- 
tingly say that to work as hard as man can, and accepting all the opportu- 
nities the schools afford, he is left comparatively unfledged at the finish, so 
far as any additional valuable practical experience goes. Of course I am 





r the not now wishing to cast reflections in any way. I shall be very sorry to 
orles offend any one. The subject-matter is the system ; if it is improved I shall 
be delighted to hear it, and if it is not, I shall quite as much regret it. 
iched The general preliminary examination is one which seems to call for 
notice. There is something very materially wrong here, inasmuch as a 
once- candidate can go to one school and be rejected, post off to another and 
> will pass. I think it is time we had either an equalised standard or a central 
who board of examiners. 
ep in What seems to be of general interest, and to be very much exercising our 
that minds, and also that of the community now, are contagious diseases. My 
that opinion is that we have a lot to learn on this subject. I have long thought that 
may ) Pleuro-pneumonia in cattle can exist without showing itself in the lungs and 
the \ chest. Wecan have the fever and nothing more. Also I maintain that 
effusion can take place in other organs ; for instance, the meninges of the 
ence brain. I have had an illustration of the latter lately. 
| for Again, the present experiments are being carried out in the Brown 
far, Institution respecting Typhoid Fever in swine. We may hope for some 
, but clearer light at the close of these investigations. I think that hundreds of 
pigs have been killed which had no Typhoid Fever. Experience teaches 
enty me that discolouration of the skin of the pig is present both before and after 
t for death in many febrile affections, especially of an acute character. The skin 
rom of the pig seems to be the outlet of all febrile affections ; so much so, that 
rac- at the period of cestrum a sow,is not killed from the same cause. In Rabies 
here we havea wide field for investigation. Recent experiments convince me 
‘ 
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that Dumb Rabies is neither communicable to man or the rabbit, and that 
the latter disease and Rabies are two distinct diseases; also all dogs 
showing symptoms of madness are not rabid. The healing process of a 
wound from a bite, in my opinion, may account for many alarming 
symptoms. I may say, for the benefit of our younger members, that after nearly 
twelve years’ experience as inspector in the largest parish in England, I have 
never found Pleuro-pneumonia, Foot-and-mouth Disease, orTyphoid Fever, 
of spontaneous origin, but nearly all traceable to the markets. 

Now I want to take you on to totally different grounds, and that is the breed- 
ing, breaking, and education of our best friend, the horse. To use a homely 
phrase, it may appear to some as a far-fetched subject ; but has it never 
occurred to you, that something could and ought to be done to ameliorate, if 
not utterly change, the present haphazard state of things? The characteris- 
tics of the horse appeal to us all : he is intelligent, benevolent, and honest, 
and eminently social, a companion and slave; he has good memory of per- 
sons and places, acute sensibility to kindness, attachment to those who 
treat him well, and forgiving to a degree to those who treat him ill, and 
docility under judicious treatment— indeed, what qualification will not a friend 
ascribe tohim! And yet, in the face of all these, where do the screws come 
from? Possessed of all these good points, both in symmetry, blood, bone, 
action, and ranking high in endurance, yet, nevertheless, through some over- 
ruling organ in his mental faculties, he refuses to do duty. It will be readily 
admitted that there is an individuality in the horse, and that he possesses 
mental power of an understood quantity. 

It is the breeding and education of this mental power that I want to get 
at, for I believe that there is no force in nature, common to our existence, so 
powerful and effectual, for good or evil, as meztal force. 

What can be expected from two peevish animals being put together but an 
offspring of a like character, in a much more pronounced degree? The exer- 
cise of greater care should be impressed upon breeders as to the mental 
characteristics of the animals they are putting together. I ask, where do we 
find the least attention paid to this, and should not our profession take cog- 
nizance of it ? 

Then as to the horse’s education, where do we find the breaker who has 
the time allowed him to develop or restrain, as needs be, an animal that may 
be entrusted to him ? 

Our profession should endeavour to adopt some means which would, at any 
rate, tend to check the present ill-advised mode of bringing forward the 
horse. I think there ought to be a training school for breakers, and that 
proficiency ought to be recognised and certitied, and that when a horse is 
leaving the breaker he could take his credentials with him, so that his educa- 
tion might be continued. By this means I think we should be doing much 
to improve the breed of the horse, and establishing a claim to usefulness, 
value, and safety to the community in this direction which we have altogether 
neglected ; we should have fewer scvews, and the public would be safeguarded 
all round. Is this desire Utopian? I hope not, and I shall be glad to have 
this subject ventilated at some of our meetings. 

This is, of course, a comprehensive matter, and the more it is looked at 
the more important it becomes. How often are breeding operations carried 
on from stock suffering from hereditary diseases ! this and kindred subjects 
are all matters properly to be alluded to in this portion of my remarks. 

I think Government should take this matter in hand of decided national 
interest, and bring about the appointment of veterinary inspection of all 
‘animals for stock-getting purposes. I have now only to conclude with an 
earnest hope that the oncoming year may be as successful as the preceding 
one, and that we may all co-operate for our collective and individual advantage. 
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Prof. WILLIAMS proposed a vote of thanks to the President for his able 
and interesting address, seconded by Mr. NAYLOR, and carried unani- 
mously. 

At the dinner congratulatory remarks upon the Society being in a flourishing 
condition upon attaining its majority were made by Prof. Williams, P. Taylor, 
Whittle, W. A. Taylor, the Hon. Sec., and other speakers, the proceedings 
of the day being thoroughly instructive and enjoyable. 

W. BROUGHTON, Hox. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of this Association was held at the Blackfriars 
Hotel, Manchester, December 12th, 1883. Tea at five, and business at 
six p.m. 

The President, Mr. Wm. Woods, occupied the chair. There were also 
present— Messrs. Peter Taylor, Jas. Polding, Wm. Dacre, Alexr. Bain, Wm. 
Leather, J. Bunnell, J. Hart, E. Faulkner, Alexr. Lawson, Wm. A. Taylor, 
T. Hopkin, A. M. Michaelis, T. Briggs, Wm. Whittle, S. Locke, J. S. 
Hurndall, J. W. T. Moore, Thos. E. Horrocks, and J. B. Wolstenholme, 
members ; also visitors, Dr. Mules, Dr. Renshaw, and Dr. Wolstenholme ; 
Messrs. Charles Phillips, 3rd Dragoon Guards, Munro, Ryan, Crook, G. G. 
Mayor, Wilson, and Jones. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters of excuse were received from Messrs. Jas. Marshall, C. W. Elam, 
W. Lewis, T. A. Dollar, L. Butters, and N. M. Barron. 

The SECRETARY read a letter received from Mr. F. Dun, who regretted 
his inability to attend the meetings, and requested that his name be with- 
drawn from the list of members. ‘This was put to the meeting, and agreed to. 

The following gentlemen were then nominated for membership, viz. :— 
Messrs. Arthur New, M.R.C.V.S., Worsley; J. S. Hurndall, M.R.C.V.S., 
Liverpool ; G. G. Mayor, M.R.C.V.S., Kirkham, near Preston. 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR then referred to the great loss this society and the 
profession had sustained in the death of Mr. Thomas Taylor ; he was one of 
the oldest members of the Association, and most zealous in promoting the 
welfare of the society and the advancement of the profession. Mr. Peter 
Taylor concluded by moving, “ That an engrossed letter of condolence be 
forwarded by the Secretary to Miss Taylor, expressing the sympathy of this 
society with her in the bereavement, and our appreciation of her father’s 
worth.” 

This was seconded by Mr. WM. WHITTLE, and carried unanimously. 

The TREASURER then submitted his annual report, and the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was proceeded with. 

Messrs. Peter and W. A. Taylor were re-elected Auditors. 

Mr. Peter Taylor was elected President, and in briefly thanking the mem- 
bers for in this manner honouring him, remarked that it was the second 
occasion on which he had served, and that after a lapse of about twenty 
years. 

Mr. HopkKIN proposed, “ That the best thanks of this Association be given 
to our retiring President for the admirable manner in which he has fulfilled 
the duties of his office.” 

This was seconded by Mr. P. TAYLOR, and carried unanimeusly, to which 
Mr. Woods briefly replied. 

Mr. Thos. Briggs was re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme 
was re-elected Secretary. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Secretary and Treasurer for their 
services during the past year, to which they briefly replied. 
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Messrs. Wm. Dacre and S. Locke were elected Vice-Presidents, with the 
retiring President e2-officio. 

Mr. Thos. Greaves had unfortunately to attend a Council meeting in 
London, so that the reading of his paper on “ Glanders ” was postponed until 
the next ordinary meeting. 

Dr. MULES, of the Manchester Royal Eye Hospital, then read a very 
interesting paper on— 

Ist. The relation existing between ocular surgery of human beings and 
animals. 

2nd. “‘ On the means of accurate diagnosis in eye disease.” 

The doctor spoke on the second point first, and endeavoured to show how 
by using a simple ophthalmic mirror, nearly all shades of cornea:and lens 
opacity could be detected even by a tyro, and that those escaping the mirror 
could be easily seen by using a convex lens of two and a half inches focus 
and direct light. He pointed out the commencement of cataract at the edge 
of the lens, as only to be detected by the mirror after previously dilating the 
pupil, and remarked that the catoptric test was useless for cataract commen- 
cing thus at the periphery, which is indeed the usual point of origin. 

In cases of shying, where the habit was inveterate and not traceable to 
nervousness, Dr. Mules was inclined to consider it as due to change in the 
cornea distorting the objects ; this also is recognisable by the mirror. 

In case of dangerous shyers in old horses, the doctor would recommend 
that instead of using closed blinkers, the pupil be dilated with atropine and 
a fine needle passed into the lens ; this would bring about milky opacity and 
blindness, and cause less disfigurement than any other method. 

Of the relation of the eye-diseases of human beings and the lower animals, 
Dr. Mules pointed out the treatment adopted in the former, and urged 
veterinary surgeons to apply the same to their patients; he spoke of the 
value of pure atropine inserted under the lid for all affections of the iris in 
horses, particularly when the result of injury. 

The use of solid atropine or its solution necessitates that the surgeon 
himself, or some very trustworthy person only should use it, on account of 
its exceedingly poisonous nature—the doctor uses atropine with gelatine— 
made by dissolving sufficient gelatine to cover with a thin film a sheet of 
glass eight inches square. Warm the glass, mix eight grains of atropine 
with the jelly, and then pour it on to the warmed glass, until it runs and 
covers it all over. Allow it then to become cold, when it will skin off, and 
may be cut into pieces half the size of a sixpence for use. When introduced 
under the lower lid the effect is rapid, and the dilatation of the pupil strong ; 
one disc daily will suffice for maximum dilatation. 

In commencing neuritis of the optic nerve, the ophthalmoscope mirror 
gives easy identification, and it is in this stage, before the condition of 
amurosis is present, that treatment is of use. 

In corneal affections, Dr. Mules laid great stress upon the necessity for 
constitutional treatment, and freedom from all conditions favouring mal- 
nutrition ; soothing local applications are to be applied so long as the dis- 
ease is active, and in ulceration of the cornea, atropine must be used to fix 
the iris and prevent adhesions between the two. 

The doctor then referred to the researches of Koch, Fauchi, Cohnheim, 
and others on tubercle infection, and the identity between that disease in 
the human and bovine species. 

Finally, Dr. Mules pointed out the value of ophthalmoscopic examination 
of the eyes, from the certainty it gave to warranties of valuable horses, and 
further stated that without this means being adopted some incipient disease 
capable of destroying vision rapidly, might easily be overlooked, and placed 
to the discredit of the veterinary surgeon. 
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The doctor exhibited a case of beautifully-prepared eye specimens mounted 
in glycerine jelly, fully illustrating his remarks. 

Mr. Wo. Dacre thenexhibited a Pomeranian dog, from one eye of which 
Dr. Mules had removed the lens, and also proposed to remove the other. 
The dog, before the operation, was totally blind from cataract, and now he 
seemed to be able to distinguish somewhat by means of his visual 
organ. 

A short discussion followed, in which the members expressed their in- 
debtedness to Dr. Mules for the interesting paper. With respect to extrac- 
tion of the lens for cataract, several gentlemen thought that, inasmuch as our 
patients could not use spectacles to compensate for the loss of the lens, the 
very imperfect vision which would result would be even worse than blindness. 

Dr. MULES then demonstrated the use of the ophthalmoscope on a 
schematic eye, and introduced a series of retinas, illustrating various stages 
of optic neuritis and amurosis, which the members and friends viewed with 
interest and pleasure. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Mules, and the meeting 
terminated. JOHN B. WOLSTENHOLME, 

Hon, Sec. 


NORFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE twelfth meeting of this Association was held at the Norfolk Hotel, 
Norwich, on February 5th, Mr. J. D. Overed, President, in the chair. The 
members present included, Messrs. A. H. Santy, Norwich; W. Shipley, 
Great Yarmouth ; J. Hammond, Bale ; R. Howard, Thetford; T. E. Auger, 
Wymondham ; E. Barker, St. Faith’s; and R. T. Barcham, North Walsham. 
Letters were received from several members regretting their unavoidable ab- 
sence from the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
PRESIDENT stated that he had written to several members of the Association to 
prepare a paper for this meeting, but without success ; an offer to do so had 
come to hand after the circulars convening the meeting had been posted, 
which he regretted was too late to be available on the present occasion. 

A letter was then read from Professor Thomas Walley, Principal of Dick’s 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in reply to an invitation from the President, 
consenting to prepare a paper and to attend a meeting at Norwich in May 
next, on which the Hon. Secretary was requested to thank the Professor, and 
to suggest, “ Skin Diseases, including those of Parasitic Origin,” as the sub- 
ject of his paper for the next meeting. 

The accounts of the Association for the past year (having been previously 
audited by Messrs. Hammond and Shipley) were then submitted to the meet- 
ing and adopted, a balance having been declared in favour of the Association 
of £28 14s. tod. 

The election of officers was next proceeded with, and, on the motion of the 
PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. G. A. Banham, F.R.C.V.S., and 
member of the Court of Examiners, Cambridge, was unanimously elected 
President of the Association for the ensuing twelve months. Mr. W. J. T. 
Bower, East Reedham; Mr. T. E. Auger, Wymondham; and Mr. R. 
Howard, Thetford, were unanimously elected Vice-Presidents; and Mr. J. D. 
Overed, Beofield, was unanimously re-elected Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 
Mr. E. Slipper, M.R.C.V.S., Norwich, was proposed as a member of the 
Association. 

Mr. SANTY, in an energetic speech, next introduced to the favourable con- 
sideration of the members the subject of R.C.V.S. Building Fund, which he 
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described as a most worthy object, much in need of pecuniary support, and 
concluded by moving that this Association do vote the sum of twenty pounds 
from the balance now in the bank in furtherance of that object, which, being 
seconded by Mr. SHIPLEY, on condition that the subscription list is sufficient 
to secure the late Mr. Field’s legacy of £1000 in aid of the said Fund, after 
considerable discussion was carried unanimously, the President and Mr. 
Santy being requested to obtain the requisite information, and to act on 
behalf of the Association in this matter. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been accorded to the President and other 
officers for their past services, was suitably acknowledged, and the meeting 
terminated by the members taking tea together. 

J. D. OVERED, Hon. Sec. 


DEVON COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN influential meeting of members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, residing in Devonshire, was held at the ‘“ Half-Moon” Hotel, 
Exeter, on February 7th, to consider the advisability of forming a Veterinary 
Medical Association for the county. Present :— Messrs. T. D. Gregory, 
J. A. Collings, F. H. Gibbings, W. Roach, H. P. Chase, F. R. Stevens, 
R. L. Penhale, A. J. Down, J. H. Penhale, and W. Penhale. Telegrams 
and letters were received from Messrs. G. P. Short, W. Penhale, jun., and 
C. Parsons, stating their inability to attend the meeting, but desiring to have 
their names enrolled as members. 

On the motion of Mr. Gregory, Mr. Collings took the chair. 

It was stated to those present that it would be very much to the in- 
terest of members of the profession who resided so far west, if an associa- 
tion were formed which would hold its meetings in a central district of the 
county, so that all might have an opportunity of attending them. A feeling 
had been existing for some time that such an association should be formed, 
as questions, both scientific and political, were daily cropping up which were 
of vital importance to the profession, and it was every one’s duty to be 
cognizant of them. It was therefore resolved that a Veterinary Medical 
Association for the county of Devon should be at once formed, Fellows or 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, residing outside the 
county, to be eligible for election. An annual subscription of ten shillings 
and sixpence to be paid by each member. 

M. T. D. Gregory was unanimously elected President ; Messrs. J. A. 
Collings, C. Parsons, and H. W. Thomas, Vice-Presidents ; W. Penhale, 
Secretary ; and F. H. Gibbings, Treasurer. 

The first general annual meeting to be held at the “ Half-Moon” Hotel, 
Exeter, on March 13th, at two o’clock, after which the members will dine 
together. 

Mr. J. A. Collings was appointed dinner-steward. 

W. PENHALE, //on. Sec. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


ON. 


THE usual quarterly meeting was held in the Veterinary College, Glasgow, 
on the 3oth Jan., Vice-President, Prof. McCall, in the chair. The following 
members were present :—Messrs. Robinson (junr.)and Macfarlane, Greenock ; 
Jarvie, Carluke; McFarlane, Doune; Peddie, Cathcart; Rutherford, 
Edinburgh ; Bryce, Surling ; Pollock, Hamilton ; Pottie, Paisley ; Allan, 
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Clarkston; Nesbit, Galston; Taylor, Cathkin; Boyle, Weir, Mitchel 
Wyper, and the Secretary, Glasgow. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. Camphill, Kirkcudbright ; 
Mr. Constable, Inchture ; Mr. McIntosh, Dumfries ; Mr. Dickson, Glasgow. 

The minutes of last meeting having been read and approved, the CHAIR- 
MAN called upon Mr. Robinson, junr., who read an excellent and exhaustive 
paper on Hemorrhage. ; 

The consideration of the proposed new rules next engaged the attention 
ot the members, and after careful examination they were passed with some 
unimportant alterations. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD then intimated the nature of the arrangements, which 
had been made for the conjoint meeting of the Scotch societies to be held in 
Edinburgh on the 22nd February. 

Mr. PoLitock, M.R.C.V.S., Hamilton, next called attention to the recent 
appointment of an “ Existing Practitioner” as Veterinary Inspector to the 
Local Authority of Hamilton, the particulars of which have already appeared. 
Several members having spoken in condemnation of the appointment as a 
professional slight, it was agreed to instruct the Secretary to write to Prof. 
Brown, and call his attention to the subject. 

J. MACQUEEN, Jreasurer and Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
; TION. 


THE eighth quarterly meeting of the above Association was held in the 
“ Salutation Hotel,” Perth, on Friday, the 18th January, at two p.m. Mr. 
Andrew Spreull, F.R.C.V.S., in the chair, the following members, etc., 
being present, viz. :—Messrs. Galloway and Johnston, Perth ; Black, Lochee ; 
Kay, St. Martin’s ; Constable, Inchture ; Spalding, Blairgowrie ; and Clark, 
Coupar Angus. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
next business on the programme was the election of office-bearers for the 
ensuing year. 

After some discussion, Mr. Spreull was urgently requested to again allow 
himself to be brought forward as President for another year. Mr. Spreull 
expressed his reluctance to this, but ultimately agreed to do so, and was con- 
sequently elected President. 

Mr. Philp, St. Andrew’s, having sent in his resignation as Treasurer, it was 
considered desirable to combine the offices of Treasurer and Secretary. Mr. 
Clark, Coupar Angus, who has held the office of Secretary since the forma- 
tion of the society, was requested to take the combined office, and agreed to 
do so. 

The Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year are Messrs. Bissitt, Brechin ; 
Reid, Auchtermuchty ; and Ritchie, Forfar. 

Messrs. Spalding and Freeland, of Blairgowrie, were nominated for mem- 
bership. 

The PRESIDENT brought before the meeting the subject of the annual re- 
union, to be held in Edinburgh in February, between the three Scottish 
associations. It was resolved not to send any tormal notice from the Associa- 
tion, but that each member answer the circular of invitation from Edinburgh 
individually. The President next called upon the Secretary to read his 
paper on “ Narcotics and Sedatives,” with special reference to the action of 
muriate of morphia in veterinary practice. After which, the meeting was 
brought to a close by votes of thanks to office-bearers and essayist. 

Jas. CLARK, //on. Sec. 
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ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Association was held in the 

Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, on Dec. 21st, 1883. A number of mem- 

a from all parts of the province attended ; also some from the United 
tates. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, the President, opened the meeting with an interesting 
address. Hesaid our numbers were not as great as he could wish, consider- 
ing the number of qualified practitioners of veterinary medicine in the pro- 
vince of Ontario; still, he thought jas large as other associations of a similar 
character. During the past year, a number of veterinary associations had 
been formed in the United States, and it was noticeable the prominent part 
taken in them by graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College. The profes- 
sion is fully keeping pace with the other professions in the province. He 
noticed the marked interest taken in importing and improving stock in 
Ontario, in which respect they were not surpassed by any part of America. 
He also remarked that there had been no demand on the funds of the 
Association to defend any of its members in lawsuits in connection with their 
practice—a fact that spoke well as to the satisfaction they were giving the 

ublic. 
. The Secretary’s, Treasurer’s, and Auditor’s reports were then received and 
adopted, showing the finances to be in a healthy state. 

The Registrar reported a steady increase in the number of practitioners 
registering. Still, there were many qualified practitioners in the province 
who had not yet registered. 

The Secretary produced a number of communications from graduates on 
subjects of interest, also from Acton Burrows, Esq., Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Manitoba, enclosing crop statistics, veterinary and health 
reports, etc. ; also a copy of an Agricultural Act just passed, that places the 
veterinary profession in a good position in that province. 

A discussion then took place as to changing the date of the annual meet- 
ing. It was ultimately decided not to change it. Butit was resolved “ That 
we havea summer meeting next August.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then took place, with the 
following result :—Mr. O’Neil, London, President ; Mr. Coleman, Ottawa, 
1st Vice-President; Mr. Lloyd, Newmarket, 2nd Vice-President: Mr. 
Cowan, Galt, Treasurer; Mr. Sweetapple, Orhawa, Secretary; Messrs. 
Elliott, J. S. Caesar, Carter, Badgerow, Hamilton, Shaw, Quin, and Beatty, 
Directors; Prof. Smith, Honorary Director; Messrs. Steele and Austin, 
Auditors. 

Dr. DUNCAN was then called on, and read a paper on Actinomyces, which 
he had discovered in the tongue of ancx. This ‘is, so far as reported, the 
first case in America in which this vegetable parasite has been found in the 
tongue. In Germany and England, the disease of which this is the cause 
has recently been investigated and described. The Actinomyces flourishes 
both in man and animals when it has once obtained access to the system. 
The parasite is a sort of mould, having close affinities to the Penicilinm 
glaucum, the ordinary green mould of old leather. The Actinomyces, how- 
ever, shows a distinct radiating structure under the microscope. When this 
mould enters the system under favourable circumstances, it propagates itself 
rapidly. Ifin man, the tendency is to suppurative processes ; but in the 
lower animals, the result of the infection is seen in tumours of the jaw-bones 
(the osteo-sarcoma of the older writers), pharynx, skin, udder, lungs, and 
tongue. This last affection is usually called tubercular in its character. In 
order to ascertain whether this condition of the tongue is very prevalent, the 
essayist had written to many veterinary surgeons in different parts of the 
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American Continent. In only one case had his correspondent seen anything 
like it. Actinomykosis of the jaws is, however, common. Dr. Belfield, of 
Chicago, and Dr. Osler, of Montreal, have recently described cases of this. 
Several cases of this disease have been noticed in man in Germany ; some 
recovered, but the greater proportion died. It probably exists in man in 
America, but has not yet been recognised. Itis probably transmissible from 
animals to man. Dr. Duncan exhibited drawings and the morbid specimen. 
The specimen was sent for examination by Mr. Aikenhead, V.S., of 
Goderich. 

A motion was passed that the thanks of the meeting be presented to Dr. 
Duncan for his very interesting and instructive paper. 

Mr. CoWAN read a paper on Castration, and the different methods of per- 
forming that operation. This was followed by a lively discussion, in which 
a number took part. The operations by ligaturing the artery, the clams, 
and the ecraseur, had each warm advocates, that by the ecraseur appear- 
ing to be steadily gaining in favour. 

Mr. SWEETAPPLE brought up the subject of Glanders, its increase in the 
country, and the need for some stringent legislative measures being 
adopted relating thereto ; and a motion was passed that the Secretary be 
instructed to memorialize the Minister of Agriculture as to the advisability of 
passing a stringent Act in regard to contagious diseases of horses, especially 
Glanders. 

Moved by Mr. WILSON, seconded by Mr. LLoyD, and carried, that the thanks 
of the meeting be presented to Prof. Buckland, Commissioner of Agriculture; 
for his regular attendance, and the interest he has always taken in the meet- 
ings. 

Moved by Mr. O'NEIL, seconded by Mr. WILSON, that the sum of 35 dols. 
be appropriated for a gold medal to be competed for by the students of 
the Ontario Veterinary College at the next spring examinations. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, on vacating the chair, made a few graceful remarks, and it was 
moved by Prof. SMITH, seconded by Mr. LLoyD, “ That a vote of thanks be 
presented to Mr. Elliott for his able conduct in the chair during his two 
years’ occupancy of it, and for his strenuous exertions for the welfare of the 
Association and the profession at large.” 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet again in August. 

C. H. SWEETAPPLE, Sec. and Registrar. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


AT meetings of the Scottish Section of the Court of Examiners of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, held in Edinburgh, on January 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, the following gentlemen passed their “Final Examination,” and 
were admitted members of the profession. 


Edinburgh Old College. 


William Franklin... Pe in oi one ... Leamington. 
William Frank Anderson Por pea rae ... Warwick. 
William Marsden... soo om ae ane ... Banff, N.B. 
John F. Mahony ... oa aap wee pon ... Cork. 
Edinburgh New College. 
Thomas Bell ... ore ine pow ... Arbroath, Forfarshire. 
Edward James Richardson ... ind ... Alford, Lincolnshire. 
John William Bennett sa sve «- Leigh, Lancashire. 
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The following passed their Second Examination. 
Edinburgh Old College. 


R. H. Potts. And. Smith (Great Credit). 
W. Tindall. Arthur James. 
H. Wilkinson. James Graham. 
Edinburgh New College. 
Mason V. Ryder. W. H. Blunt. 
J. Fairclough. Donat Leonard. 
George Wilks. David R. Kayes. 


The following passed their First Examination :— 
Edinburgh Old College. 
William Lawrence. James Hall. 
Frederick Kidd. James Barlow. 
John Paton. 


Glasgow College. 
Robert B. Scott. Walter Hill. 
Donald Wooley. 


Edinburgh New College. 


J. W. Barraclough. 
R. RUTHERFORD, Sec. 


Obituarp. 
THE Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons reports the 
following deaths :—W. Lothian, M.R.C.V.S., Berwick, graduated, 1844; F. 
Musgrave, M.R.C.V.S., Hereford, graduated 1839 ; W. Panton, M.R.C.V.S., 
Blairgowrie, 1872; E. Petley, M.R.C.V.S., Bury St. Edmunds, 1842; J. D. 
Peech, M.R.C.V.S., Wentworth, 1854. 





Arup Ueterinary DBeparturent. 


By command of Her Majesty, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
held a /evée at St. James’s Palace on February 21st, when Dr. George Fleming 
was presented by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, on appointment as Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army. 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, J. J. Meyrick, C.B., was presented by 
the Adjutant-General of the Forces, General Lord Wolseley, on being ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Bath ; and Veterinary Surgeon M. I. Harpley, 
ans Horse Guards, was presented by Field-Marshal the Lord Strathnairn, 
G.C.B. 





Surispruvdence. 


NISI PRIUS COURT, DERBY, February 9th. 
[Before Mr. Justice DENMAN. |] 


A HORSE WARRANTY CASE.—The case of Walker v. Barling was an action 
tried before a special jury, brought by a gentleman residing at Barton-under- 
Needwood, against a veterinary surgeon, of Hereford, to recover £131, 
damages on account of the alleged negligence of the defendant in giving 
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certificate of the soundness of a horse which was suffering from chronic 
lamcness.—Mr. Lawrence, Q.C., and Mr. Graham (instructed by Messrs. 
Le: ch and Co, Derby) were for the plaintiff, and Mr. Dugdale, (.C ,and Mr. 
Etherington Smith (instructed by Messrs. James and Bodenham, Hereford) 
were for the defendants. In September last the plaintiff was down at 
Hereford, when he desired to buy an aged bay gelding, which was shown him 
by a friend named Lutwyche. Not being quite satisfied with his going, he 
asked Mr. Lutwyche to warrant him. Mr. Lutwyche declined to do that, 
and it was arranged that the defendant should examine the animal, and 
report as to its soundness. On October 5th defendant examined the horse 
for Lutwyche, and certified that in his opinion he was sound, and added 
“He has a peculiar short action in the front, which I. attribute to his upright 
shoulders, and not to any disease.” Plaintiff thereupon bought the animal 
for 100 guineas. On the arrival of the horse at Barton, plaintiff found that 
the animal was lame, and he had continued lame ever since. The animal 
had been examined by Mr. Cartwright, veterinary surgeon of Wolverhampton, 
who found that it was suffering from navicular disease, which he said must 
have been in existence for some months, although he admitted that it might 
not have been apparent until the animal became lame. The plaintiff sought 
to recover the amount he had paid for the horse, and the expense he had 
been put to, £131 in all. The horse was sent down to Barton, and upon 
being examined by Mr. Walker’s groom the horse was found to go lame, and 
upon examination there were marks of blistering on the off-fore leg, which 
appeared to have been operated upon about six weeks previously. The 
horse had continued lame ever since, and had done no work since the 
purchase.—The plaintiff and his groom gave evidence.—Mr. Statham, 
veterinary surgeon, Sudbury, said he examined the horse, and found an 
enlargement of the coronet and heat of the foot. There was evidence of 
blistering. The symptoms indicated navicular disease, incipient ringbone, 
and disease of fetlock joint. To all appearance the navicular disease had 
existed some months.—In cross-examination, witness said there was a thick 
scurf on the coronet at the time of examination, and he was doubtful as to 
the bony deposit, but there was still thickening. The evidence of navicular 
disease was “ pointing,” lessening of the foot, and heat. In a letter witness 
wrote to Mr. Barling, he did not mention navicular disease, because he 
thought there would be further correspondence.—Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
V.S., of Liverpool, examined the horse on the 12th of December, and found 
him lame in both fore feet, in his opinion, from navicular disease. He was 
lamer in the off foot than the near foot. Both feet were contracted and hot. 
The horse “ pointed” first one foot and then the other. The disease must 
have been apparent some time. Navicular disease was incurable. There 
was luxation, and the bones of the fetlock joint over-rode each other.—Mr. 
W. Aulton, veterinary surgeon, Derby, said he examined the horse on the 
5th February, and found him very lame,in both fore legs—quite a cripple. 
The horse was suffering from navicular disease. He believed the disease 
was at least of six or seven months’ standing, and he should say it would be 
apparent toa veterinary surgeon in October. The disease was incurable, 
and might have been seen before the lameness was apparent.—Mr. Lawson, 
veterinary surgeon, Manchester, gave similar evidence. He said the disease 
was of three or four months’ standing, and that there was neither disease of 
the coronet nor the fetlock joints.—Mr. Dugdale first submitted that there 
was no evidence to goto the jury of the employment of defendant by the 
plaintiff. Mr. Walker said in his evidence he never saw Mr. Barling. The 
horse was examined by defendant for Mr. Lutwyche, who paid Barling.— 
His Lordship said he would leave the question to the jury. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hotes and News. 


VETERINARY HONOURS.—It gives us the greatest pleasure to announce 
that the distinguished French veterinarian, M. H. Bouley, who has already 
held many prominent offices in the Parisian scientific circle, was elected on 
January 7th, almost unanimously, Vice-President of the Académie des 
Sciences. So that in 1885 he will be president of the foremost learned society 
in the world. This is a very great honour to our esteemed colleague, who 
not long ago was raised to the grade of Commander in the Legion of 
Honour ; and it reflects honour on the profession of which he is so brilliant 
an ornament, which he has done so much to promote, and in which he is 
beloved and venerated by his French compatriots. 


Professor Nocard, of the Alfort Veterinary School, well-known in France 
as a pathologist, has been appointed by the President of the French Republic 
a Chevalier in the National Order of the Legion of Honour. “ Charged with 
a scientific mission to Egypt to study the Cholera, he has given evidence of 
the greatest devotion in the accomplishment of this mission.” 


TEARING OFF HoRSEs’ SOLES.—This cruel operation, so common in 
the days of farriery, did not escape condemnation, even when most 
fashionable. For instance, Wallis (“ The Farrier’s and Horseman’s Com- 
plete Dictionary ”), in 1775, writes : “ The custom the smiths and farriers in 
general have of drawing horses’ soles, in order to relieve the inflammation of 
the part, and to promote a free perspiration, we could never perceive the 
least benefit accruing from ; as this management leaves such a weakness 
and tenderness behind, that the poor creatures ever after scarce fail of 
labouring under an incurable lameness. Nor has Monsieur La Fosse, 
though he has recommended the practice, produced a single instance of its 
success.’ 


PASSING RICH ON EIGHTY POUNDS A YEAR.—The value of a steady, 
careful, well-qualified member of the profession does not appear to be very 
highly estimated by the northern public, and particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Coaly Tyne. The evidence of this is afforded by the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the Mewcastle Daily Chronicle of February 2. 
“Wanted, a steady, careful, well-qualified veterinary surgeon (by diploma) 
for Broomhill Colliery, Northumberland, to take entire charge and devote the 
whole of his time to a large stud of horses and ponies. Salary, first year £80, 
with free house and coals.—Apply to Joseph Smith, Gosforth Rectory, New- 
castle-on-Tyne.” There are few artisans, now-a-days, who could not command 
as favourable terms as those offered for a professional man by the Broomhill 
Colliery. 





Correspondence, 
IS DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS CRUEL IN A LEGAL SENSE? 


S1r,—I am a county magistrate, who is anxious to obtain an opinion 
founded on the judgment of my brother magistrates throughout the country 
generally, on the subject of this letter. My personal dislike of anything should 
not make me give a decision which could not be maintained if appealed against. 
I am fifty-seven years old, and from boyhood, in the hunting-field, on the 
racecourse, and ina cavalry regiment, I have had horses as my friends 
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and servants, and I have had no hesitation in deciding the practice of docking 
to be unnecessary and cruel. Unfortunately it is a common custom, and to 
be consistent, thousands should be summoned, and not as now only one 
occasionally. I think it is shown to be unnecessary for safety in driving, be- 
cause when a few years ago it was not the fashion to dock horses’ tails, carriage 
accidents were not more frequent than now. That it is cruel I have no doubt. 
Providence gave the horse a tail for good reasons, as any one who has watched 
a colt at grass can see. The absence of it when flies are troublesome causes 
absolute misery. It will also be remarked that those parts over which the 
tail naturally falls have little or no hair, and therefore need its protection. 
What does docking mean? It is taking off several joints of the tail, and then 
searing the bleeding stump with a hot iron. Can any man imagine this tor- 
ture applied to his finger, rendering it for ever less useful than Nature intended, 
and deliberately approve of its being inflicted on a helpless animal, to gratify 
a passing fashion? I am informed that at Carmarthen a conviction was re- 
cently obtained and a fine inflicted for docking a tail under circumstances of 
great cruelty—the operation taking nearly half an hour in all, and the irons 
having to be heated three times before the bleeding could be stanched. Was 
not that revolting barbarity, and who is to say that such cases do not frequently 
occur, and that in a greater or less degree they must occur so long as the 
custom prevails? I am informed—all credit to the humane person who so 
ordered—that by a recent regulation remounts for the cavalry are rejected if 
thus maimed. Might not this principle be extended, and all docking (except 
in cases of disease or deformity) be considered to come under the term of 
cruelty in a legal sense, and therefore punishable by law? I am anxious to 
do what is right, and remain, sir, your obedient servant, A PUZZLED J.P. 


[The question of amputating horses’ tails for fashion’s sake is occupying 
considerable attention just now, not only among horsemen, but the public in 
general. The above letter appeared in Zhe Daily News of February 2nd, and 
the following editorial in the same paper gives a reply to the question :— 


‘«The letter which we publish to-day from ‘A Puzzled J.P.’ is likely to pro- 
duce more indignation than bewilderment. Whether the practice of docking 
horses’ tails is or is not ‘cruel in a legal sense,’ it is detestably cruel in a 
moral one. For according to our well-informed correspondent, it consists in 
‘taking off several joints of the tail and then searing the bleeding stump with 
ahot iron. To read of such wickedness is enough to make any man of or- 
dinary humanity angry. But the practical question is how to put it down. 
We venture to say that the remedy isa simple one. No plea of ‘fashion’ 
can justify the infliction of useless pain. Let magistrates who agree with our 
correspondent fearlessly convict any one, whatever his position in society, who 
is guilty of ordering or carrying out this abominable process. They need not 
be afraid that if they state a case for the opinion of a superior Court their de- 
cision will be questioned. They will not find the Judges astute to limit the 
bounds of legal cruelty. Lord Bramwell is fond of saying that he never could 
understand what was meant by legal fraud. An act was either fraudulent— 
that is, dishonest—or not. Lord Bramwell loves to put sound sense in a para- 
doxical form. What he meant was that the idea of fraud is essentially a 
moral and not a legal one. Legal fraud is as unnatural a combination as 
mathematical fraud. Exactly the same reasoning applies to the phrase ‘ legal 
cruelty.’ Cruelty isa moral offence. The law now punishes it when perpe- 
trated on animals. Pain inflicted for medicinal or other sound reasons, as 
when oxen are knocked on the head to be eaten, does not constitute either a 
moral offence ora legal crime. _If horses are treated in the way our corre- 
spondent describes, and no better ground than he suggests can be given for 
such conduct, there can, we imagine, be little doubt that every one concerned 

‘ 
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is liable to a penalty. To procure the universal enforcement of the law may 
be a more difficult matter. But that only shows the necessity for a real 
Public Prosecutor.”] 


SIR,— So much has recently been said and written concerning the subject 
of “docking horses,” that probably no more fitting opportunity than the 
present will offer itself in comparing it with every-day customs, equally, if not 
more painful. 

It is my pleasure to state that I am unacquainted with any member of the 
veterinary profession who would either knowingly or willingly be guilty of an 
act of cruelty to any animal, more especially to the horse, whose services we 
so much appreciate, and whose sufferings it is our aim to assuage, except 
where the slight temporary inconvenience is more than compensated by his 
improved appearance and subsequent usefu!ness. 

I very much regret that two or three of the leading members of our College 
are so violently opposed to the operation of “ docking,” looking upon it as an 
act of the greatest cruelty, and comparing those who perform it to the most 
barbarous of men. 

_ I believe there are injuries daily inflicted upon horses which cause ten 
times the amount of pain and suffering than that of amputating a small 
portion of a horse’s tail—an organ which, I am informed by a late teacher 
at one of our veterinary schools, is not endowed with a high degree of sensi- 
bility, and if it was possible to divide the muscles near its lower extremity 
without injury to the common integument, little, if any, pain would result 
therefrom. 

In most veterinary practices, I suppose scarcely a day passes without it is 
considered necessary to place a twitch upon a horse’s nose, and in many cases 
where its use is entirely uncalled for ; as when a small wound is being 
dressed, or a trivial operation performed. I believe I am correct in stating 
that the upper lip of a horse is one of the most delicate and sensitive parts 
of its body ; yet daily it is permitted by those who condemn “ docking” to 
be put into a loop of cord and twisted to such an extent that I fail to describe 
the agony it must produce. “ Docking,” as a rule, is performed but once 
during an animal’s lifetime, except in such rare instances as that mentioned 
in the editorial of this month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL, and the pain caused 
by it is incomparable to that produced from applying a twitch, which may 
be unnecessarily employed fifty times during the same period. 

Take again, for example, the fashion of removing a large quantity of hair 
from the mane and tail. Probably the very horses these gentlemen who so 
rigidly condemn docking use themselves have not their manes left in that 
condition in which nature intended them to remain, but periodically undergo 
a process of trimming. On many occasions I have seen strong men tugging 
at a handful of hair, which, after much resistance, has been removed from 
its follicle, followed by an oozing of blood. Thisact, so regularly performed 
in well-ordered stables, does, I fearlessly maintain, produce more pain than 
the simple operation of docking when preperly and scientifically carried out. 

I have docked horses of my own with no person in the stable except 
myself, when they have only been secured by the ordinary means which is 
adopted for tying them up in their stalls, and have observed that during the 
whole time, and immediately after the operation, they have continued feed- 
ing from their mangers. Surely, if such a great amount of pain was being 
inflicted, a high-spirited animal would conduct itself in an entirely different 
manner. 

I should lay myself open, and very properly so, to the severest ridicule 
ancl criticism, were I to state that no pain was caused, knowing, as we all do, 
that however slight the injury, some inconvenience will arise. But I do 
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contend that when the amputation of a horse’s tail is skilfully performed, it 
cannot be classed as one of those wanton acts of cruelty, of which I sincerely 
hope no member of our College will ever be accused. 

We are all gratified to acknowledge the great and good work which is 
being carried out by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ; but I cannot give it my entire support so long as it continues to 
employ inspectors of such limited experience, and when the services of an 
eminent veterinary surgeon, who is a member of the Royal College, has faith- 
fully and with great ability given it the advantage of his knowledge for 
nearly twenty years, should be discarded without the courtesy of an explana- 
tion, and a man who keeps a public-house in the same town allowed to state 
upon his cards that he is the appointed veterinary surgeon to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, W. STANFORD HARRISON, V.S., 

Hertford, February 12th. Herts Yeomanry Cavatry. 

[If a twitch is unnecessarily applied to a horse’s nose or ear, it is un- 
doubted cruelty ; and if hairs are torn out from their follicles and blood oozes 
therefrom, it is no less cruelty. The infliction of wsmecessary pain—the 
amount of pain is a mere question of degree—is cruelty ; and those who 
oppose docking argue that it causes u#necessary pain. The improvement in 
appearance is a matter of taste. Those who plead for tail amputation tell 
us nothing of its utility.] 


S1rR,—In page 149 of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, Vol. XVIII., Mr. John 
Colam, secretary to the R.S.P.C.A., in reverting to the case of “sole draw- 
ing,” tried in the Cheadle (Staffordshire) Police Court, on June 22nd last, 
and which resulted in an acquittal of the defendant, animadverts on the 
conclusion that Mr. Greaves and others arrived at, as to the utility of the 
operation as a cure for ring-bone and side-bone, and also goes on to state 
that the logic of subsequent events, as witnessed by observations on the 
animal, proves that the evidence of the defence is, to say the least, not 
borne out in this case. Now, sir, it is not my intention to go into the patho- 
logy of side-bone and ring-bone, or in any way to speak insinuatingly of 
the evidence for the defence in this case ; but I must say that, as a cure for 
these two lamenesses, drawing the sole is on a principle which I have no 
knowledge of whatever, that it is an operation which is attended with a 
vast amount of pain I have full knowledge, and excepting as a means to 
get a depending outlet for a suppurating lamina, when other means fail, I 
think the operation is both useless and cruel. 

But my object in penning this article is not to raise a controversy on the 
cruelty of drawing soles from horses’ feet, but to give my quota of argument 
on the alleged cruelty of docking horses’ tails, and on which allegation, and 
with the corroborating views of some members of the veterinary profession, 
the Society have succeeded in obtaining convictions before the magistrates, 
notably one Obey Henry Selby, a farrier, and which case is reported in last 
August’s number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. Mr. Wright, the Society’s 
lawyer, seems to have laid it down as a point of law, that if he succeeded 
in proving that the operation of docking caused pain, it was quite sufficient 
to establish the charge of cruelty ; and Professor Pritchard having given 
evidence to this effect, the magistrates considered the case proved, and Mr. 
Selby was consequently fined. 

Now I think very few qualified veterinary surgeons will be found to be 
guilty of giving unnecessary pain to any animal in operating for any purpose, 
and the dictum laid down by the Society places veterinary surgeons in a 
dilemma, or more properly speaking, between “two stools.” They have 
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been in the habit of docking their clients’ colts and fillies from “‘ time im- 
memorial,” and they (the clients) know the utility of the operation ; they do 
not see any cruelty in it, and they demand us to do it as usual. What are 
we poor souls to do? Wedo not wish to infringe the law, or compromise 
our good names, either by being convicted for performing an operation 
taught us in our college routine, and which, up till very recently, has not 
been legally called in question. And, moreover, we have no guarantee or 
knowledge as to where the Society will draw the line, as we are called upon 
to perform scores of operations, in which the pain to be endured is a hun- 
dredfold more severe than that caused by the operation of docking. I need 
not allude to any of them here, as they are well-known to the profession. 

Since the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has thought it 
their duty to interfere with what has, till recently, been considered to be a 
legitimate veterinary operation, I think, Mr. Editor, it would be only fair if 
that body would issue a circular to every member of the profession who is 
on the register, pointing out what operations they considered illegal, and 
which they intend to prosecute for. Then, when asked to perform any of 
these operations forbidden by the Society, they would be in a position to 
show their clients the Socicty’s circular, and if they still persisted in having 
the operation done, they could be fairly asked to defend the action if called in 
question in a court of law, and not just let the “poor vet.” be burnt on two 
sides at once. As to the operation of docking, it is, in the hands of a fairly 
skilful veterinary surgeon, a supremely simple one, and the pain to be en- 
dured is so slight that it is not necessary to put the animal under more re- 
straint than placing a twitch on its nose. A few dressings of a liniment 
made up of Acid Carbol. Tr. Opii et Ol. Lini to the end of the tail, is quite 
sufficient both to set up a healthy healing process, and also prevent the 
supervention of Tetanus. As to saying that no pain whatever is caused by 
the operation it would be absurd; the merest six-year-old tyro knows per- 
fectly well that we cannot make a section or disturb the continuity of mus- 
cular tissue or bony structure without giving pain, so that to ensure a convic- 
tion for cruelty, if pain is to be the legal standpoint, it certainly is not neces- 
sary to bring a professor from one of the colleges to establish a case. I 
have, Mr. Editor, read your article in this month’s VETERINARY JOURNALon 
the “ Fashionable Mutilation of Domestic Animals,” and notwithstanding 
that, I have penned this article in accordance with my views, which I trust 
you will excuse, and kindly give me space in your next issue for this attempt 
at ventilating the question. Yours truly, 

Warcop, Penrith. J. HARRISON, M.R.C.V.S. 


“UNSOLEING HORSES’ FEET.” 


S1r,—Seeing an article in this month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL, entitled 
“Is Drawing off the Sole a Remedy for Ringbones or Sidebones ?” the said 
article being from the pen of Mr. John Colam, Secretary to the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—a gentleman for whom I entertain 
the highest respect, and whom I am exceedingly reluctant to think would 
willingly or knowingly misrepresent me, or intentionally try to damage my 
professional reputation by writing such an exceedingly unfair and untruthful 
criticism upon the evidence I gave lately in a court of justice in defence of 
an old and highly-respected brother practitioner—statements are made in the 
article referred to which I never uttered, and other statements are unblush- 
ingly contorted. I feel this keenly, because I have ever espoused the cause 
of justice and mercy, and my whole nature is opposed to cruelty in any and 
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every form, even in docking horses. I strongly oppose indiscriminate dock- 
ing, but would not give evidence against a veterinary surgeon for docking 
unless gross malpractice was proved. I am willing to put the most charitable 
construction possible upon the motives or objects the writer may have had 
when writing his critique. {I know my evidence (and I stood alone, being 
the only veterinary surgeon for the defence) was accepted, espoused, and 
acted upon by the magistrates, and their decision in our favour met with an 
almost unanimous approval by a densely crowded court; whilst, on the 
other hand, the evidence of the Inspector of the Society, Dr. Fleming, and 
the other two veterinary surgeons who gave evidence for the Society, failed 
totally to induce the Bench to accept their view of the case. I may here 
remark that so strong were Dr. Fleming’s partisan feelings, his over-zeal in 
the good cause, that he allowed himself to be carried beyond the bounds of 
prudence and decency. He was not content with fair and legitimate fighting, 
but he must, forsooth, have recourse to unfair and questionable tactics. He 
was not content with the opportunity afforded him of giving his evidence 
fairly and openly in court on his oath, but must embrace the opportunity of 
accompanying one of the magistrates alone a considerable distance down the 
lane, I am told, arm-in-arm with him, alongside of the lame horse (which 
had been travelled eight miles that morning), giving him privately his ver- 
sion, his idea of the case, telling a tale of horrible cruelty inflicted in the 
performance of the operation. This, whatever else it may be called, I call it 
taking an unfair advantage ; and although he used all his skill, logic, deter- 
mination, and plausibility to influence the magistrates, he failed utterly to 
convince them that this operation (which he admitted he had never performed, 
or even seen performed) was, when necessary, and performed by an expert, 
according to his designation, a brutal one. 

And now, since the case has been fairly tried and decided, I look upon it 
as nothing less than an insult and impertinence, a mark of disrespect for the 
laws under which we live, to be continually reaping it up, and showing with 
what a bad spirit some men (and I do not confine the remark to Mr. Colam 
alone) reluctantly accept prompt recognition of the inevitable, or submit to it 
with a good grace. I am aware that the case was reported in various news- 
papers throughout the land at the time. The report varied in different 
papers. I only sawitintwo. I am quite willing to give Mr. Colam credit 
for having seen it in some newspaper that I have not, that he has accurately 
and truthfully copied the statements with which he has interlarded his 
article, and with respect to which I complain and feel myself aggrieved. 
ist. Mr. Colam says: “One of these, Mr. Greaves, of Manchester, stated in 
his evidence that drawing the sole is the best-known and an effectual remedy 
for ringbone and sidebone lameness.” Now I never said anything of the 
sort in my life; and however any man could have the audacity and effrontery 
to make such an unwarrantable statement I am wholly at a loss to know. I 
stated on oath that I had never performed the operation or ever known the 
operation to be performed for Ringbone or for Sidebone, but I could con- 
ceive it might operate beneficially for Sidebone. 2nd. Again, Mr. Colam 
says : “Mr. Greaves told the Bench there could be no doubt the animal 
would recover in a month or two.” Now I told the Bench nothing of the 
kind. I said, “I believed in time the horse would go right.” 3rd. Again, 
he says, “ The firing of the tendons did no doubt relieve the overshot fetlock 
to some extent.” Now it could have done nothing of the kind. This horse 
was never fired over the tendons at all. 4th. Mr. Fleming says: “ Both 
forelimbs, from the coronets to the fetlocks, were deeply and most severely 
fired, cruelly fired on both forelegs.” Here, again, is a grossly incorrect 
statement. Once limb only was fired, and that lightly and neatly ; the other 
limb was never touched with the firing-iron at all. Unfortunately, the horse 
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got his head loose, and got his teeth to the fired pastern, and blemished the 
parts. 5th. Again, Mr. Fleming called it a sprained tendon; another 
veterinary surgeon spoke of it as contracted tendons, whereas the back ten- 
dons and fetlocks have never been affected in the slightest degree ; they are 
as clear as a foal’s, and always have been. 

I admitted to the Bench that I had performed the operation of unsoleing 
forty or fifty times for Canker in the foot, and twice for contracted feet, with 
almost uniform success ; but when I saw several horses brought to the court 
from distances of five or ten miles, and others ready to be brought, all of 
which had been operated upon by Mr. Walters, which were lame, useless, 
and worthless animals before the operation, whereas they are now sound, and 
worth £40, £50, or £60 each, and every man anxious and willing to come 
forward and give evidence (as some did) to verify the great benefit their 
horses had received, the evidence was overwhelming. Although these men 
were plain, honest, country people, unable to explain how the effect of the 
operation were produced on scientific principles, and they knew nothing 
about the operation being recognised by the profession or not, they could 
only bring the logic of fact to bear on it, and, like the man who was born 
blind, and whom Christ made to see, they could only say of their horses’ 
lameness and Mr. Walters as he did of himself and Christ—“‘ Whether he 
be a sinner or no, I know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Perry, the owner of the horse, stated in the 
court that he would have taken £1 for the horse before the operation, and 
that he would not now take £40 for him; and I have a letter before me, 
dated roth instant, wherein it is stated : “The horse has been at work ever 
since the operation, except the month’s rest after the operation, and no 
animal could go on better.’—Yours, etc., 

THOMAS GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 


TWO SIDES TO A STORY. 


S1R,—Your very clever correspondent, Mr. William Hunting, is nothing if 
he is not a fault-finder, and it is his ambition to pose as such. To find fault 
does not require much energy or ability, it is true, but then many people 
think it looks clever to be always differing from their fellows, and habitually 
contradicting. So little are Mr. Hunting’s views and opinions in harmony 
with those of his colleagues that he generally finds himself in a small minority 
—-very often the glorious minority of one. His criticisms on my letter under 
the above heading are actuated by the same spirit as all his other attempts 
at picking holes. On the present occasion they bear no more relation to the 
subject I touched upon than does a dissertation on wooden legs to a treatise 
on astronomy. Mr. Hunting occupies a large space in your Journal, just as 
he occupies a large portion of our time at the annual meetings, in trying to 
show off his cleverness by treating us to a lot of—ifhe will pardon my saying 
so-—wearisome nonsense. We all know the fable of ** The Body and its Mem- 
bers,” and some of us could apply it in a different sense to what your broad- 
minded correspondent does. His statements are so much beside the mark 
that it would be loss of time to notice them. We all respect the veterinary 
professors who have done their duty to the profession, have been loyal to the 
Body Corporate, and have not damaged us in public estimation. When I 
speak in this place of professors, I should not omit to mention what the innate 
and characteristic modesty of Mr. Hunting prevented his alluding to when 
warmly praising that estimable body of men—that he was himself once a pro- 
fessor for a few weeks ; and [ think we must all regret the loss that the 
instructional, and especially the youthful, portion of the profession sustained 
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in his not remaining a professor. He would have made a good representative 
of the professorial corps. Had he been at the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons on January 29th, when a certain letter was read, he 
would then perhaps have been ready to confess that his letter to you was 
simply “ Pickles.” I was not discussing the merits of individual professors— 
the relations of Professor Simonds to the Royal Agricultural Society, nor 
the excessive capabilities of Professor John Gamgee, whose ephemeral 
career made a great impression on the memories of some of his friends. I 
was discussing the relations of schools to the profession and to professional 
progress, and correcting gross mis statements, and the letter read at the 
Council afforded an illustration of the truth of my observations. 

If Mr. Hunting can devote himself to an inquiry into this relationship, and 
make himself acquainted with the subject generally, then I fancy he will be 
rather sorry he was at the trouble of wasting his own and your readers’ time, 
and hurling ill-natured but harmless epithets at one who happens to be a 

February 14th. “ COUNCIL-MAN.” 

S1R,—Under the above heading, Mr. W. Hunting, in the February 
number of the Journal, replies to “ Council-man,” and expresses views which 
are somewhat hostile to the Council. He is, however, good enough to give 
it a little credit, and then in defence of the schoo's—as against it—he takes 
an excursion in what may be described as the middle ages of the profession. 
No one denies that Professors Dick, Simonds, and Gamgee did much good 
work, and the same remark applies to the professors of the schools; but 
that is not now the point at issue. We are concerned with she present, and 
we cannot live on the past. “ Zempora mutantur et nos mutamur tn illis.” 
“Times are changed and we are changed with them.” For this we cannot be 
sufficiently thankful. 

Mr. Hunting will, I feel sure, be the last to decry the very great advantages 
of a good general and professional education. He shows that he does not 
undervalue it, by giving us, at our annual meetings, what some of his 
hearers think a rather protracted delivery to his opinions, and many of them, 
even while they admire, cannot help saying that they wish he would manage 
to give them expression in less than a fourth of the whole time allotted to a 
general meeting. “’Tis a consummation most devoutly to be wished ;” 
for even the eloquence of a Burke or a Gladstone would become tedious 
under such conditions, where others are waiting to be heard, and where the 
meeting is anxious to hear them. The Athenians said that even the 
speeches of Demosthenes might be too long. Let us hope that our aspiring 
orators will take note of such a vulgar, but necessary affair as time ! 

The great question now is, “Are the schools to govern the profession, or 
are they only aids to the profession, and is the profession to govern itself?” 
To this there can only be one answer from all well-wishers of the profession, 
viz., that the schools should be considered as forming a part of the educa- 
tional establishment of the profession, and not as its rulers. I am not, and 
never have been, a member of the Council, and I can therefore impartially 
appeal to the profession to repose confidence in the representative body 
which it has chosen, and to say that all honour is due to the members of the 
Council who give time, and travel long distances at their own expense, to 
work for the common gcod. 

Let us, as a body, by all means foster and encourage education, which 
brings to its fortunate possessor wealth, honour, and many social advantages ; 
besides, immeasurably increasing his professional capacity. Let us have a 
progressive standard of professional education, and in order to ensure it, let 
us gradually—what is much needed—increase the severity of the examina- 

tion for our diploma ; and, above all, let the final practical test be made so 
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searching, that we can be satisfied that the candidate has been properly 
taught to perform such operations as he will be called upon to do, when he 
goes forth to seek his fortune as a member of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. We have a right to expect that our Council shall have 
control of the standard of examinations, preliminary as well as others, and 
we should loyally support its authority, and then we shal certainly be able 
to say to it, ““ You have well discharged the duty with which we entrusted 
you as the elected Parliament of our profession.” It is only by giving our 
Council cordial support that we shall enable it to perform its rightful 
functions as our true governing body.—Your obedient servant, 


“ PROGRESS.” 


EDINBURGH VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


DEAR S1R,—As the whole of the valuable library belonging to the above 
Society has been destroyed by the late fire in the new college buildings, 
would you please publish it in your next issue of the Journal, so that old 
members may know of it. By doing so ycu will much oblige the present 
members. The library was founded by the late Professor Dick, in the 
year 1834, so that it has been in existence fifty years.—Yours truly, 

February 5th. J. Purpy, Secretary E. V. M. S. 

[The Edinburgh Evening Express, of January 28th, announces that a 
fire broke out in the New Veterinary College on the previous Saturday 
evening, which, it is reported, destroyed the reading-room and library of 


the Veterinary Medical Society. The loss is stated to be covered by in- 
surance. | 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Dr. E. Klein, London; L. C. 
Tipper, Birmingham ; R. Rutherford, Edinburgh ; J. Clark, Coupar Angus ; A. W. 
Hill, London ; J. Purdy, Edinburgh; R. W. Burke, A.V.D., Cawnpore ; J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, Manchester ; T, G. Bowick, Bedford; J. Harrison, Warcop; E. H. Sweet- 
apple, Ontario; A. G. Ross, Liverpool; W. Penhale, Barnstaple; T. Greaves. 
Manchester; ‘‘Council-Man;” ‘‘ Progress;” W. Stamford Harrison, Hertford ; 
J. McQueen, Glasgow ; W. Broughton, Leeds ; J. D. Overed, Blofield. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS: Proceedings of the Physiological Society ; 7. Christy, 
New Commercial Plants and Drugs; 4. Avajewski, Ueber die Wirkung der 
gebriiuchlichsten Antiseptica auf einige Contagien ; Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture, Statistics, and Health; Siebenter, Jahresbericht tiber de Verbreitung 
Ansteckerider Thierkrankheiten in Preussen: AZ. £. Decroix, Neuf Cas de Guerison 
de la Rage ; /r. Dominik, Der rationelle Hufbeschlag. 











JouRNALS, Etc. : Medical Press and Circular; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
Archives Vetérinaire; The Champion; Giornale di Anat. Fistol. e Patol. degli 
Animali; Revue Vitérinaire ; Tiaskrift for Veterinir-Medicin ; Wochenschrift fir 
Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht ; L’ Echo Vétérinaire; Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
Live Stock Journal; Der Hufschmied; Lancet; Field; American Live Stock 
Journal; La Presse Vétérinaire; La Clinica Veterinaria; Mark Lane Express ; 
Bulletin de la Société Centrale de Medecine Vétériniare; Journal de Médecine Vétérinatre ; 
Lonton Medical Record; Der Thierarzt ; American Vetrinary Review ; Edinburgh 
Medical Journal ; 


NEWSPAPERS: Newcastle Dat/y Chronicle; Edinburgh Evening Express; Irish 
Sportsman ; Lahore Civiland Military Gazette; Daily News; Ariss Birmingham 
Gazette ; Freeman's Journal ; South Eastern Gazette. 
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